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LITERATURD. 


THE MERRY CHASSEUR. 
BY S. DOBELL. 


Ob, a gallant eans peur 

Is the merry chasseur, N 

With his fanfaron born and bis rife ping-paog ! 
And his grand havresack 

Of gold on his back, 

His pistol cric-crac ! 

And his sword cling-clang ! 


Oh, to see him blythe and gay 

From some hot and bloody day, : 
Come to dance the night away till the bugle blows ‘ au rang,” 

With a wheel and a whir 

And a wheeling waltzing girl, ‘ 
And his bow, “ place aux dames !”’ and his oath “ feu et sang!” 

And his hop and his fling 

Till his gold and silver ring 
To the clatter and clash of his sword ciing clang ! 


Bat hark, 

Thro’ the dark, 

Up goes the well-known shout ! 

The drums beat the turn-out! 

Cat short your courting, Monsieur |’Amant ! 
Saddle ! mount! march! trot! 

Down comes the storm of shot, 

The foe is at the charge! En avant! 


His jolly havresack 
Of gold is on bis back, 
Hear his pistol cric-crac ! hear hia rifle piog-pang! 


Vive l’Emperear ! 
And where’s the Chasseur? 


He’s in 


Among the din ‘ 


Steel to steel cling-clang ! 


——= > 


THE MYSTERIOUS UPHOLSTERER. 


One evening, when I was a boy, which was a good many years ago, we 
were sitting fn our front-shop watching the people as they went along 
the streets in the summer twilight, some returning from a stroll into the 

leasant Janes and meadows that lay not far off; others, whose business 

ept them late, just setting out to get, as they said, a mouthful of fresh 
air. By the plural we, I mean my father and mother, and some of my 
brothers and sisters. The shop was our general rendezvous after the 
labours of the day were over; there we sat and talked over matters 


@ which, though trifling in themselves, were not without their importance 


in a quiet country town. Small things were then great to our limited 
experience ; and though we can now look back and smile at their seem- 
ing magnitude, I often feel with a kind of regret that really great events 
have less of interest for us now than the little ones had in former days. 
Then the setting-up of a new tradesman, the writing up of a new name 
over a shop-front, absorbed our thoughts and roused our enthusiasm far 
more effectually than the news of any coup da’état, or of finding a nugget, 
however big, could do now. 

There we sat, as I have said, enjoying the cool of the evening, the 
elders now and then exchanging a nod or friendly ealute with a passing 
neighbour, when a dusty-footed tramp entered, limping sean; as though 
he had walked far ; and having looked round on the group, he accosted 
my father with the inquiry : ‘‘ Do you want an upholsterer, sir ?”’ 

The travel-worn appearance of the stranger was not at all in his favour, 
and he had to answer a few plain questions as to his capabilities ; the up- 
shot was, however, that he was told he might come to work the next day. 
I can remember that a gleam of satisfaction passed across his face at the 
favourable result of his application ; and as he turned from the «oor and 
went away to seek a night’s lodging, it seemed that he limped leas heavily 
than before. 

During the interview, we kept our eyes fixed on the man with all the 
eager and searching curiosity of children ; and before its close, we had 
taken note of whatever was obvious in his person or appearance. He 
had thick, black, bushy hair, dark features, and rather a downcast look, 
which was not improved by a tangled mass of whiskers on either cheek. 
His hat was much in want of nap, and his clothes were decidedly the 
worse for wear, the white lining peeping out at one of his elbows. The 
thick coat of dust on his shoes showed that he had walked far ; and he 
was uct overburdened with luggage, for the small bundle under his arm, 
tied up in a blue handkerchief, evidently contained little besides a epare 
shirt and his tack-hammer and straining-pincers. His appearance alto- 

ether was not in his favour, and my father said after he had left ; “I 
wn ty like his looke; but, poor fellow, it’s hard to be out of 
wor 

Oar kitchen-window looked into the yard down which the hands went 
to the workshop, and here we youngsters watched for the arrival of the 
“new man” the next morning. He came just after breakfast ; and as the 
cry went round : “ There he is! there he is!’”? we were all struck by the 
change which a night’s rest, oap and water, and brushes and blacking, 
had made in his appearance. He no longer limped, but walked with a 
brisk step ; and his exterior showed rather respectable than otherwise. In 
fact, he did not look like the same man ; and we all began to wonder what 
his name was and where he came from. 

To get these questions answered was, as may be eupposed, a point of 
some importance with us; and as the most obvious means of obtaining 
the information was te ask the person most capable of giving it, I betook 
myself to the errand. The new man was working in a room by himself, 
separated from the dust and noise of the cabinetmakers’ shop, and was 
buaily plying bis hammer on a set of chairs, stooping over them with his 
coat off, as though he were in earnest, when I went in and sat down on a 
stool. After watching him for a few minutes, I asked him without cir- 
cumlocution where be came from. The answer was, that he came from 
London last ; but in reply to further questioning, he said London was not 
his home ; that he was further off “down the country ;” and as for his 
name, he added, that it “didn’t matter to anybody what his name wae.”’ 

Such a reply com lletely posed me ; it was quite unexpected, and in- 
spired no little astonishment when I reported it indoors. He had come 

™ somewhere beyond London, and would not tell his name. What a 





field of speculation was here opened, and indeed we ploughed it up in- 
dustriously enough in our childish way, imagining all sorts of thiags about 
the stranger. The worst of it was, we did not know what name to call him 
by. 
" iseenthne, tbe uaknown proved himself steady and diligent, returning 
punctual to the hour from bis meals, while the constant tap-tap-tap of bis 
hammer testified to his industry. Still, he remained as much a mystery 
as ever. ‘‘I should not wonder,” said my mother one morning, as she 
saw him pass the window—‘I should not wonder at his being some 
one above the common ; Le does not look like the ordinary run of work- 
men.” 
At length, at the end of ten or twelve days, our curiosity waa grati- 
ed: the postman brought a letter addressed to ‘Mr. George Barker, 


- of &c. &c.””—on which was legibly stamped the Ashby-de-la-Zeuch 


postmark. The mystery was thus in a measure cleared up ; we knew the 
new man’s name, and could guess where he came from. I ran to him as 
he returned from breakfast, and shouting his name, put the letter into his 
hand, and was somewhat surprised that he did not appear to be vexed at 
the disclosure of the secret. If he did not mind his name being known, 
why had he not told it? 

he workshop was my chief place of resort between and after echool- 
hours: I had quite a turn for cabinet-making, and was never happier 
than when imitating on a emall scale some of the large articles of furni- 
ture which the men were constantly making. I liked, too, to see others 
at work, and spent a good many hours in observing Barker’s handicraft, 
for some of his processes differed from those of other upholsterers whom 
I had seen employed in chair-stuffiog. By degrees, some of his reserve 
were off ; he talked to me about what I learned at school, about the town, 
and what was to be seen in the country round, and how pleasant it was 
to get a stroll in the meadows after work in the evenings. But with all 
this, there was not a word about himself; and it frequently happened 
that, after talking freely for half an hour or more, he would clan his hand 
suddenly to his forehead, as though struck by some sharp pain or sting- 
ing thought, and then he would speak no more. At such times, he sighed 
deeply, and a gloomy look stole over his countenance. These signs of 
trouble used to terrify me, and I was always glad to make my escape ; but 
they added greatly to the mystery which bad always surrounded the up- 
holsterer. 

One day I asked Barker if his home was at Ashby-de-la-Zouch ; it was 
not ; be bad only worked there for a time. Perhaps the question opened 
a train of recollection, for he went on to tell me what sort of a town it 
was, what the people did there, how that the baths helped to make it 
lively at certain seasons, and the old castle looked so fine where it stood 
on the grassy elope, and what a wide and pleasant prospect there was 
from the top of it. I listened attentively, thinkiog what a traveller a 
man was who had been into Leicestershire-—for those were the days when 
even the Liverpool and Manchester Railway had no existence, and places 
seemed much further apart than they do now. Then he told me of bis 
tramp from Ashby to London in search of work. of the pleasure he found 
in walkiog, which, as trees and hedgerows passed before his eyes in con- 
stant succession, used to make him forget that he bad but little money 
in his pocket, and was in search of work. What comfort, tco, there was 
in rest and sleep after a long day’s march ; and the recollection of some 
of his halting-places seemed especially grateful to him. He bad stopped 
one afternoon to tea at Watford, and found himself eo much refreshed 
thereby, that he continued his walk, and reached London the same even- 
ing. ‘ There’s nothing,’’ he said, “sets you up like tea.”’ 

[ thought these details very interesting, and asked so many questions 
to bring out “ further particulars,’’ that at last I had a clear picture in 
my own mind of Barker’s adventuree. He could talk without stopping 
in his work ; so there was no time lost, and he seemed to like my inqui- 
ries on the points which to me needed fuller explanation. He became 
more communicative, and one day told me he had lived some time io 
Yorkshire, and bad been to Wakefield; and I remember how heartily he 
laughed when I asked him if he had ever seen the house where the vicar 
lived, or the church in which he used to preach. That laugh, and the 
remark that followed, robbed me of a delightful illusion; and from that 
date Goldsmith's charming story has been to me a fiction and not a fact. 
A new field of research waa opened, for Yorkshire then seemed further off 
than Australia does now; and I could never tire of hearing about the 
distant county, its hills and dales, its towns and its people. 

All this time, however, Barker said nothing about himself. Other men, 
who were taken on for a few months’ work, would tell everything con- 
cerning themselves, their parents, relatives, how they got their living— 
in fact, revealing at times more than was reputable. But our mysterious 
upholsterer studiously avoided all allusions of that sort, and confined 
himself to such matters as I have indicated. Still, there was something 
that seemed to baunt him, that flashed upon him at times as a lightning- 
stroke, and always with a painfal effect. 

One afternoon, intending to have a bit of fun to startle him with a 
shout, I crept on tiptoe to the workshop, and peeping in at the door, saw 
him sitting down, stooping forwards with a wild stare, and pressing his 
hands on his ears, like one suddenly stunned by a loud noise. “ Poor 
Tom!” he muttered in a strange tone; “ I shall never get his death-cry 
out of my ears.’’ This sight, which impressed me much more than the 
words, made me give up at once all thought of playing my intended 
trick, and I walked into the room as usual. On seeing me, he started 
up, and began to use his hammer vigorously, as though the noise and 
exercise were a relief, and kept on for some time without speaking a word 
or taking the least notice of me. At last he turned round, and sitting 


down opposite me, he asked, still in the strange voice: “‘ Did you ever 


see a man hanged ?” 

o Yer,”’ 

“ What was it for?” 

“ Murder.” 

** Murder, waa it?’’ he cried ; and starting up agaia, be resumed his 
work, and spoke no more for the rest of the day. His manner took such 
an effect on me, that I could tell no one of what had taken place, and I 
felt rather afraid of him for some days. is: 

About a week afterwards, the effect of this scene having partiaily worn 
off, I was again talking to Barker, when he sat down in front of me as 
before, and asked me in a solemn manner if I could keep a secret, and 
without waiting for a reply, he continued : “ While I was living at Ashby, 
I went one Sunday with » companion to have a look at Tatbury Castle. 
It was some miles off, and we greatly enjoyed our walk across the coun- 
try ; and at last we came to the ruin which stands at the top of a steep 
hill, and there we sat down on the grass inside the walls and ate our din- 
ner. When we had done eating, we climbed all over the old place, and 
up to the top of one of the towers, from which we could see miles around. 
I was standing with my band resting on my companion’s shoulder, wheu 
a wicked thought seized me, and”’— 

At this moment my father entered the room, aad Barker, whose look | 
had grown wild as he proceeded in his story, became suddenly silent. | 

What could it all mean? This time, I found no difficulty in repeating | 
what I had heard. Whatever my parents thought, they said but little ; | 
and about a week afterwards, there being n0 more chairs to stuff, Bar- | 








eens . — 
ker had again to take to the road. He went away with a larger bundle 
than he brought, for he had bought himself a decent second-hand suit for 
Sundays, said he should go to Bristol and try to get work there. 
He shook hands with me on bis apentees, and said: “ You needa’t 
think any more about what I was telling you the other day.” 

We did not forget him rye mene b and for some time afterwards we 
talked of him as a most extraordinary, if not mysterious mers 
But in time we ceased to think about him. Years went away, the 
mysterious upbolsterer was lost in the shadows of the past ; though once, 
when reading these lines in the Ancient Mariner— 


——this frame of mine was wrenched 
With a wofal agony, 

Which forced me to begin my tale, 
And then it left me f 


the circumstance of his singular and iaterrupted confession to me re- 
curred to my mind, and with a si they had never had 

In 1848, I was enjoying a summer holiday rambling over the hills and 
along the dales of Derbyebire, and stopped one day for a noontide rest 
and refreshment at Hayfield, a village not far from the foot of Kinder- 
scout, on the slopes of which my morning had been t. The place 
was all in a bustle, as it was the day for letting the tolls of the distriet. 
A miscellaneous throng had gathered in front of the George Inn ; and in 
the parlour, where I took my bread and cheese and ale, were assembled 
@ group of lawyers and a few magistrates. One of the latter was reading 
aloud the news of the insurrection in Paris, and I listened with some in- 
terest, not having set eyes on a newspaper for a week or two, when 
among the faces in the room there was one that it seemed to me I had 
seen before, and under peculiar circumstances. I immediately began to 
“ think back,”’ as the Germans say, and at last, in a long-neglected cor- 
ner of my brain, I found Barker. [t was he, sure enough; but c 
very much for the better in appearance, being well dressed and jolly- 
looking, and apparently acting in some official capacity. I watched for 
au opportunity, and as he came to get down a book from the shelf behind 
my chair, I asked: “ Were you ever at Tutbury Castle?” He started 
at the question, and fixed his eyea upon me in most complete bewil- 
derment. 

“ Who are you?” said be. 

“ Have you forgotten the youngster whom you used to talk to when 
you worked at R -——; many years bs : 

“Is it possible that you are he? Well, I think I can see the sume 
face. It seems, however, that you remember me. Bat come into this 
room: that was all a mistake about Tutbury, es you shall hear.” 

I followed him into the adjoining room, where we sat down at a small 
table, and without losing time he began: “ I should like to clear up that 
business. It looked awkward that afternoon’ when / had to leave off in 
the middle of my confession. The fact was’—— 

Here a girl put her head in at the door, and cried : “ Mr. Barker, you’re 
wanted directly. The gentlemen can’t wait.”’ 

“ T’ll be back in five minutes,” he said as he weat out. But I waited 
an hour, and he did not return; and, as I wished to be in time for a train 
at Glossop, [ took my departure without seeing any more of the Myste- 
rious Upholsterer. 


— 


A CAMPAIGN WITH THE FRENCH. 


Some few years ago, I spent twelve months in the colony of Algeria. 
The reasons that took me to that somewhat out-of-the-way place were, 
first a disinclination to return to India (where the cavalry regiment in 
which I held a commission was stationed) before my furlough had ex- 
pired ; and secondly, a wish to see something of the manner in which our 
neighbours took the field against their enemies the Bedouins. Happen- 
ing to spend a few weeks at a sea*pathing place on the east coast of 
France, I formed some acquaintance among the officers of a regiment 
which had just retarned from Algiers, and the accounts those gentlemen 
gave me of their adventures, determined me to visit northern Africa. To 
return to London ; to obtain leave from the Horee Guards to proceed to 
my destination ; to pack up a euit or two of uniform, and furnish myself 
with the necessary passport and letters of credit, occupied no moré than 
a fortnight. In six weeks from theday when the idea of going to Sigers 
had first entered my head, I found myself walking about the streets of 
Constantine, having already paid a flying visit to Phillipyille, and the 
capital of the colony. I wanted to see how the French troops took the 
field, what amount of baggage their generals allowed to accompany the 
columns in a campaigo, and in what manner their soldiers, officers, and 
superior commanders, overcame those difficulties which I knew from ex- 
perience were inseparable from active warfare. 

There are for ever military expeditions being sent against refractory 
Arab tribes, and one of these was on the point of from Constan- 
tine into the far interior, shortly after my arrival at that place. The offi- 
cer who was to proceed in command of the party, was a Lieutenant-Ge- 
neral to whom I had brought a letter of introduction, and I had no sooner 
expressed a wish to acpomepeny the detachment, than he met me more 
than half-way, and insisted upon my ba Sasa guest as long as I remained 
with the troops in the field. The expedition was expected to be absent 
from Constantine about six months, and the commander warned me that 
when once we got a certain distance from the comparatively settled dia- 
tricts, there would in all probability be no chance of my retarning to 
the colony until the troops, should come back, since, without a strong 
guard and great precaution, it was impossible to pass through certain 








tracts of country, which were invested by marauding Arabs. 
The precise objects or intentions of the campaign I never could exactly 
make out ; nor, indeed, did I much care to know. Various officers be- 


| longing to the detachment, endeavoured to impress upon me a de- 


tailed account of the rascalities and disloyalties of certain chiefs, against 
whom we were about to move; but I never could get a clear idea of the 
affair. It was enough for me to know that the first gentleman into whose 
neighbourhood we were going was a certain Beni-something ; who, with 
some hundreds of armed followers, had been plundering certain well- 
behaved tribes that were protected by the French authorities, and who 
paid their tribute tegulasly to the lawful officials of the Empire. This 
badly-behaved person lived, as I was informed, at a distance of sixt 
leagues—one hundred and eighteen miles—from the furthermost 
outpost, and the latter half of the journey was acroes the branoh of a de- 
sert, where water was only procurable in small quantities. The strength 
of the small brigade was about two thousand five hundred men. Of 
these, six hundred were infantry of the line, three hundred bel to 
the now celebrated corps of Zouaves, four hundred were hussars who but 
a few months before had been doing duty in Paris, and hundred 
were Chasseurs d’Afriaue. In addition to this force, we had some two 
hundred Spahis, or native cavalry, under the command of French officers, 
and as many more men belonging to those admirably organised and most 
useful corps, the Equipage Militaires (transit corps), the Corps d’Ouvriers 
(work corps), aad the Ambulance. Of artillery we had some dosen 
or so of light field-pieces ; for in these expeditions against the Arab 
tribes, the I*rench commanders trust almost entirely to infantry and ca- 
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valry ; the enemy generally keeping at too great a distance from big 
guns to make any sort of projectile that can be used from them (except 
shells) of little avail. 

To the eye of a soldier there could hardly be a more pleasing sight, 
than that expeditionary column, as it filed out of Constantine a little be- 
fore sunrise one splendid morning in January. I had previously served 
in India under Sir John Keane, General Nott, Lord Gough, and Sir 
Charles Napier, and had witnessed some magnificent bodies of troops take 
the field ; but I had never seen so workmanlike a brigade before. 

First came the iofantry with their brown faces, small useful kepi on 
the head, and light grey capétes, or great coats, with the skirts tarned 
back to give greater freedom in walking. We laugh at French troops 
for putting on their watch coats to march and fight in ; but the practice 
is not without considerable advantage. This coat makes the coolest and 
most pleasant garment for the weary pedestrian, while his regular uni- 
form is lighter to carry on his back, and is saved a great deal of wear 
and tear. Another peculiarity of the French infantry is, the red trouser 
being always tucked into the Paws on the line of march. This, too, isa 

t help in walking, for nothing can be more enneyiog than the dang- 
leg of a.loose trouser during a long day’s march. In rear of the re- 
gular infantry, came the Zouaves, then in succession the artillery, Chas- 
4’Afrique, huesars, spabie, and the various equipages militaires. 
What struck me moat forcibly when witnessing the march of this colump, 
was the emallness of the amount of baggage, the completeness and com- 
tness of all the auxiliaries, and the perfect order with which every 
epartment was conducted. I had previously seen in India—and latterly 
have much oftener witneseed in the Crimea—how everything connected 
with the feeding, and the general care of our men when io 
the field, was left tochance. When commanding in Scinde, the late Sir 
Charles endeavoured to orgapise a baggage corps, and to intro- 
duce some like order and regularity into the various departments 
which administer to the well-being of the soldier when in the field ; but 
he did not take mach by his move. He raised against himself a host of 
enemies ; who, in the long run, proved-migbty to torment one of the best 
soldiers that ever wore the English uniform. 

Of military mism ement in the Crimea we have all beard enough. 
the scene, can ever forget the crushing, crowd- 
ing, confusion, aad poeesion exhibited amongst the followers, baggage, 
and commissariat of an Indian army when moving? The immense quan- 
tity of private baggage allowed, the innumerable aon-combatants in the 
shape of native private servants with their families and their followers, 
is fabulous. I remember, in 5 ar hundred and thirty-eight—nine, 
during Sir John Keane’s campaign into Affghanistan, the average num- 
ber of camels which each officer of the regiment I then belonged to bad 
for his own use, was no lees than eight, whilst the native camp followers 
of the corps were in the proportion of five to every effective sabre in our 
ranks. How differently they manage these matters in Algeria! I am 
speaking within bounds, in declaring that the whole baggage of the two 

men—starting into the desert upon a six months’ campaign, and 
having to carry every necessary as well as every comfort of life with 
them—was not equal to one-half of what followed my owa single regi- 
ment, when it took the field against the Sikhs in eighteen hundred and 
forty-five. 

But more surprisiog still, was the admirable order, regularity, and 
When the co- 
lumn started in the morning, every mule was in its place, and marched 
close up to the rear of the troops. The consequence was, that when we got 
into the enemy’s country, a very small body of soldiers sufficed to protect 
it against the Arabs. On the line of march every mule kept its place ; 
and, if wanted in a burry, could be found iostantly, The difference be- 
tween this orderly proceeding and the confusion that exists among the 


camels, bullocks, carts and drivers appointed to carry military baggage | 4 


in India, led me to make some inquiries on the sutject. I found that 
each military division of the French army has attached to it three com- 
panies of equipages mili'aires ; two of these companies being composed of 
men to lead, look afte:, and if necessary to defend against the enemy, the 
baggage mules ; the third company being composed of mounted men, 
some of whom act as postilions ; while others guard and keep in order 
the various carts, waggons, and ambulances on the march. With our di- 
vision there were rather more than four bundred mules, including the 
spare animals and those destined to carry the tick and wounded. The 
equipages militaires are commanded by officers of various ranks, who 
have under them subalterrs and other subordiaates. These gentlemen 
take as much pride in the condition of their mules, as the regularity and 
order kept by the baggage on the line of march, as any captain of our 
Life Guards takes in the geveral appearance of bis men and horses at a 
review in Hyde Park. This appreciation of work, be it ever co humble, 
is a most remarkable and striking characteristic of the French service. 
In our own army we are too apt to {ook down upon the commissariat, 
and other administrative departmeats connected with our troops. Unless 
an officer or soldier belongs to the fighting portion of the forces, we re- 
gard him as a being who bas a questionabie right to wear uniform. No 
such preposterous nonsense is to be found among the French. Who does 
not recoil with horror on reading descriptions of the retreat from Cabool ? 
Yet, had a tithe of the order and regularity maintained among the French 
military baggage animals been enforced among our Indian troops, a large 

on of the abool army would have made their way in safety to Jel 
alabad, where General Sale was waitiog for them. 

Half an hour before dawn, the first notes of a bugle are heard from the 
tent of the chef-d’-état-major ; and, five minutes after, all the drums io 
camp begin a noise enough to,awaken the dead. Before leaving the 

und, each soldier is furnished with a cup of excellent black coffee 
Fihat is to say, coffee without milk); and, in half an hour, all the small 
tents d’abri are struck, packed on the men’s shoulders, the baggage ani- 
mals loaded, the men in their places, and the word Mar-r-r-r-r-ch given, 
with that peculiar prolonged sounding of the letter r, which every French 
officer adopts when shouting the word of command. 

The moment the troops move off, the band of the leading regiment 
strikes up, and plays a lively military march for a half a mile or so. 
When the musicians are tired the corps of drummers (the French have no 
fifers) begins its rub a-dub, and works away in right good earnest, while 
the column gets over another mile or go. 

The regimental bands of the French army are admirably managed. In 
Algeria they are as wel: kept up—the musicians quite as numerous, the 
music is as well played, the instruments are as good, and the band-mas- 
tées as excellent—as if the regiment were stationed in Paris. In our 
own army, the government merely provides the men for the band ; the 

nse of teaching them, of their instruments, of their clothing, and their 
pay, falling entirely on the officers, To such gentlemen as bave 


nothing bué their pay to depend upon, this is a heavy tax; but itis a 
of the nificent How not to do it, of the long line of Barnacles. 
ver, an English regiment is only allowed to employ one sergeant 


and fourteen privates as musicians ; so that in case of three or four hap- 

te fall sick, or of the player of a leading instrument dying, the 
whole is for the time useless. In a French corps, the musicians 
number between forty and fifty ; the entire expense of the establishment 
being borne by the government. The Chef de Music, or band-master, is 
invariably a gentlemas of considerable musical attainments, who ranks as 
a eub-lieutenant in the regiment. Nor can the expense of these military 
bands be considered as money wasted. The cheering effects of the music 
on the men, and the manner in which it seems to make them forget their 
troubles and hardships during active field service, must be witnessed be- 
fore it can be fully appreciated. We had two bands with our column, 
one belonging to the infantry, and one to the hussare. One or other of 
these kept playing from time to time, so that in the course of each morn- 
ing’s march we were seldom more thao a quarter of an hour without 
music. 

One hour after the start from camp, a halt was invariably directed. 
The men piled their arms, fell out of the ranks, lighted their pipes, 
munched the loaves of bread, or the pieces of biscuit in their havresacks; 
and, if they had money, or credit, obtained a emall—very small—glass of 
brandy from one of the vivandiéres; who, also, bad bat-mules, from 
which they supplied the officers with snacks, and—although the halt only 
lasted twenty minutes— even prepared small cups of hot coffee. Officers 
then lighted their cigars or pipes, and chatted in groups until the drums 
summoned them to their pusts, when the bands struck up, and we were 
ouce more on the tramp, greatly refreshed by our brief rest. 

Although considered no mean pedestrian, either on a Scotch moor, or 
in an Indian jaogle, I found myself no match at marching with the regi- 
mental infantry officers of the French army. They never ride on the 
line of march, asis almost the invariable rule in India. With the cloak 
rolled up, savage fashion, and slung over the left shoulder, these gentle- 
men trudge along by the side of their men; field-officers alone bein 
mounted. The French say, and not without some reason, that captains 
and eubalteraos should show those under their command an example in 
bearing fatigue. 

At the end of the second hour’s march another halt was called ; but, 
this time, only for five minutes; when off we went again. By the time 


— 











three bours had passed, the sun was rally pretty high, and very hot, 
I can say with truth, that I never felt the effects of heat upon the head 
during a march in India, as I have in the interior of Algiers; yet the 
F ep, officers and soldiers, never appeared to feel it in the least. 
Occasionally, a mule carrying the cacolets (a sort of arm-chair slung on 
each side of @ mule, which thus carries a ceuple of sick meu), were sent 
for from the rear, and a soldier, dead-beat from heat or fatigue, was 
placed upon it. This, however, was quite an exceptionable case, and no 
man fell out during a morning’s m ; which, although it would have 
sent half an Boglish battalion into tal, never appeared to effect 
these tough little Frenchmen in the least. For this there must be a cause, 
or rather more than one cause; from the experiencesjof nearly 
twenty years in our own service, { am to the following conclusions : 

The French dress their for service and for use : not for parade 
or show. It is true that the ch soldier carries a great weight about 
him ; but the articles with which be is loaded tend more or less to his 
comfort in the camp. He knows this, and never dreams of complaining. 
The tent d’abri, or small kind of gipsy-tent, is carried among three men. 
It is pitched in five minutes, and serves every purpose of protection 
against either night air, sun, or moderate rain. Then, again, the French 
soldier’s bill-hook, axe, and spade, serve to dig trenches round his tent in 
bad weather, and help to provide him with fire-wood, wherewith to cook 
his food. In other respects his health is looked after, although he is most 
carefully taught to depend upon his own good sense, and his own exer- 
a less than upon what his superiors or the commissariat can do for 
him. 
He is a very much less helpless being than his English comrade, and 
his officers have consequently far less—indeed, I may say, none—of the 
fiddle-faddle work in camp, billets or quarters, which is annoying to our 
captains and subalterns, and worrying to our men. An English soldier 
is everlastingly being inspected by some person or other. The corporal 
of bis squad inspects him and his food to see that one is fitly dressed to 
sit down to dinner, and the other fitly cooked to be wholesome. Then 
the ‘orderly sergeant inspects the whole company—men and dinners. 
After that the orderly officer inspects the meal of the whole corps, and 
finally the captain of the day has his turn of inspecting the messing of the 
regiment. In many corps, by way of adding to the comforts of the Sun- 
day dinners, each of the two majors inspects the meals of half the regi- 
ment, whilst the colonel inspects all round the barracks of the regiment. 
Judge what comfort the poor soldier must have with his dinuer, after all 
thie formal worry and bother is over! The French bave none of this. 
The men are taught to rely on themselves, to cook their own dinner in 
comfort and as well as circumstances will allow, and the consequences 
are, that off parade themselves and their officers are much less worried 
about trifles than is the case in the Eoglish army. 

Another circumstance which tends much to render the French soldier 
hardy, and which is certainly one of the greatest service to him in a cli- 
mate like that of Algeria, is his temperance. During a service of fifteen 
years in India, few men exposed themselves more to the sun in following 
field sports than myself, and I never bad a day’s sickness which could be 
attributed to that pursuit. Judging from myself, and from others who 
have at various times been my companions in the army, I attribute the 
impunity with which I braved the effects of heat entirely to my never 
tasting epirite. The French soldier certainly takes his petit verre once 
or twice in the day ; but, to this day, in India, a soldier’s daily allowance 
of Bengal rum or arrack, wben on the lise of march, would more than 
tbree parts fill an ordinary dioner tumbler. This too of a spirit compared 
with which the most fiery compounds of the lowest London public-house 
is as mild as milk. If apy one doubts what effect this diurnal dose of 
spirits would bave upon men called upon to endure great fatigue under a 
tropical suo, let him try the experiment in London durivg the dog- 

aye. 

Another reason in my mind for the health of French troops in the field, 
is the comparatively few men who constitute each mess, and the excel- 
lence of their cookery. 

The distance we got over each day, varied from twelve to eighteen 
English miles, and the time occupied was from four to six hours. Some- 
times, to get over long tracts of country where there was no water, 
we had night marches, which I shall describe by-and-by. As a general 
rale we arrived at the new encamping-ground about 11 o’clock, and al- 
ways found that the place had been marked out previously by an officer 
of the état-major ; who, with his mounted orderlies and his Arab guides, 
had preceded the troops by acouple of hours. Once arrived, camp-guards 
were immediately formed, with care; with equal care whether we were 
near an enemy or not. Here, too,—although to civilians this may appear 
a matter of no moment—the French exhibit there forethought, and the 
care they take of their men without appearing to do so. In the EBoglish 
service the men for guard are taken indiscriminately from the ten, twelve, 
or fourteen companies which compose the regiment—so many from each 
company—so that their rations and dinners have to be brought to them 
from so many different parts of the corps; in the French army a whole 
company goes on guard together. Thus, not only can the men carry dn 
tieir cooking as usual, bat the officers and sergeants go on duty with 
their own men, and have thus much better opportunities of knowing what 
each soldier is capable of performing, and how each one may be entrusted 
to guard a post of danger. 

The troops pitched their camp with marvellous celerity. I am within 
the mark when I say that in ten minutes after our balt every tent was 
ready, and that in another quarter of an hour, the cooking pots were in 
full operation. The camp-kitchens which the soldiers dug in the ground, 
were most ingenious contrivances, both to economise fue! and to prevent 
the wind getting at the fire. One bour after the camp was formed, the 
drum sounded for breakfast. A great wonder to me—who had long been 
accustomed to see our own soldiers devour their ill-dreesed, half raw food 
—was the savoury messes which the French eoldiers managed to produce, 
with very slight means. The meat served out to them was almost invari- 
ably mutton ; beef being rare in the north of Africa. By mixing with 
their meat a large portion of bread 0. biscnit, and pepper, salt, and vege- 
tables when procurable, they managed to produce a most savoury dish. 

The march being over, the men were left almost entirely to themselvee. 
There was none of that everlasting looking after them which is so wear- 
ing to all ranks in the Eaglish service. Among the French officers camp- 
life was by no means an unpleasant existence. There is no regimental 
mess amongst the officers as with us; each individual being left to feed 
himself as best suits his inclination or his pocket. Different ranks never 
mix together at the dinner-table ; and, in camp, the general role seemed 
to be for half-a-dozen subalterns or as many captains to form a mess. The 
superior officers kept to themselves, and thove of the same regiment in 
most instances took their meals together. To me, these small re-unions 
were particularly pleasant and the simple inexpensive manner in which 
all the officers lived—while everything they had was particularly good of 
its kind—was much more agreeable than the military messes of our own 
service. The dinner hour was shortly after dusk. Between the two 
meals some few officers generally Icft the camp in search of sport! but the 
mejority a to bave their time fally taken up in study. They all 
kept official journals of the country we marched tLrough, and they planned 
or drew out maps and routes as they went along. These pursuits are 
somehow connected with their future advancement in the service; a)- 
though I cannot remember in what way. | know that any officer who 
wants to get on in the French army, must furnish his superiors with proof 
that his eyes are not always shut. 

And I know that his profession is his pride and his business on this 
earth—not a bore, to be escaped from, and given the go-by to. 

About three weeks after starting upon our expedition, I had an oppor- 
tunity of seeing a skirmish between French troops and the Arabs, or Be- 
douins. The general having received information that a hostile tribe had 
attacked the tents of a chief whose followers were tributary to the French 

overnment and had driven off their flocks, detached two squadrons of 

Ehaseeurs-d’ Afrique in pursuit. I asked permission to accompany the 
party, and leave was freely granted. The enemy was said to be thirty 
leagues, or ninety miles, ahead ef us, and to berapidly making their way 
to the far-off desert. Within an hour from the time the order had been 
given, the detachment was ready. It started from the camp without 
tents of any kind, with no baggage animals beyond what were absolutely 
necessary to carry food for the men, and which were all so lightly laden 
as to be able to keep up with the cavalry. The latter numbered two 
hundred, all of whom were Frenchmen. Hitherto, I had always con- 
sidered the irregular horeemen of Hindustan the finest light cavalry in 
the world for such expeditions, but I was soon convinced that the Chas- 
seure d’Afrique were much superior in all the best qualifications for light 
troops to any I had yet seen. 

Never in my life did I see such soldiers as these to endure fatigue, heat, 


g| hunger, thirst ; while taking the greatest possible care of their horses, 


and keeping themselves merry, and in good bealth. We started at sun- 
set ; and, by sunrice the next morning, bad got over eighty miles of 
ground. Here we balted at some wells, watered and fed the horses, let 
the mer cook and eat a meal, and started again 0 as to overtake the 





Arabs when they halted for their mid-day rest. On approaching their 


tents, we found the whole tribe ready to give battle, rather than relin- 

wish their ill-gotten wealth of goats, sheep, mares and horses. The 
8 ers of our party were fired upon; and the enemy, numbering 
rather more than double our number, came forward with shouts of defi- 
ance. There was no belp for it but to shed blood. As the robbers kept 
in emall parties of threes and fours, and were greatly scattered over the 

lain, a charge en masse of our two squadrons would have been absurd. 

e Chasseurs d’Afrique are armed with swords, pistols, and long light 
carbines, which they carry slung behind theirbacks. It was with the last 
weapon that the advanced half equadron—detached as skirmishers—com- 
menced the fight, and the execution they did with their fire-arms from 
horseback surprised me. It was, at first, a battle of mounted sbarpshoot- 
ers against the same description of troops. The brvado and daring of the 
enemy reminded me forcibly of the Affghans. In a very short time the 
Arabs began to diminish considerably, and we could see many making off 
slowly to the rear badly wounded. Gradually they began to draw more 
together, and at last nearly a hundred and fifty horsemen were assembled 
ina body. The officer commanding our party eeized the proper moment, 
and with his reserve squadron charged at the enemy. A hand to hand 
fight ensued, but was over in ten minutes; the Arabs taking flight in all 
directions. The chasseurs pursued them for some distance, until recalled 
by repeated sounds of ihe trumpet ; when the whole force was mustered, 
and it was found that we had lost six troopers killed, besides about a do- 
zen wounded ; the Arabs having left twenty dead, and some fifty prisoners 
in our bands. 

These prisoners were bold, daring fellowe. The sheep, camels, and 
horses which they had carried off, were recovered very near the spot 
where the fig: had taken place, and were made over to a party of their 
rightful owners who had accompanied us in our hasty march from the- 
main column. The plunderers had neither women nor children with their 
party ; having left them at a place of safety many miles off. The wounded 
were well looked after by the medical officers ; and, after a halt of four- 
and-twenty hours, the troops were once more ready to take the road. 
Upon leaving the head-quarters of the division two or three days pre- 
viously, we had moved off at nearly aright angle from the intended route 
of the larger body of troops. The latter had, meantime, pushed on by 
forced marches, to prevent certain disturbances amongst the tribes ; 80 
that, when our work with the marauding party was over, we were at a 
distance of two bundred and fifty miles {rom where it was supposed the 
general’s camp would be found. We moved at the rate of fifty miles 
a-day, and in five daysrejoined thecolumo. This, together with our pre- 
vious march, made about three hundred and thirty miles. Including a 
halt of twenty-four hours, the distance was performed in seven days ; yet 
we returned to camp with only one sore back among the two hundred 
borses, and not a single man or beas‘ on the sick-list, except such as had 
been wounded by the enemy. 

When this statement is compared with the condition in which our ca- 
valry returned to Lord Raglan’s head quarters after Lord Cardigan’s re- 
connaissance into the Dobrudechka, it will appear incredible that such 
different results could ensue from two somewhat similar trials of strength 
on the part ef European dragoons. But the fact is,as Jacob Omnium has 
stated it to be, we bave really no Eoglish light cavalry. The Chasseurs 
d@’Afrique are not better mounted, nor are they better horsemen than oar 
own men ; but they are very much lighter, and are furnished with nothing 
that is not absolutely necessary for their efficiency. With saddle. bridle, 
and all other accoutrements and arms, they weigh on an average fourteen 
stone English measurement ; whereas the regiment of light dragoons with 
which | served through three campaigas in Jnodia, averaged in marching 
order very nearly nioeteen stone. When this enormous difference is. 
taken into consideration, all wonder must cease if our cavalry are found 
to fail in efficiency when sent upon active service. The Chasseurs 
d’Afrique I look upon as almost the beau-ideal of light cavalry. 

Shortly after we rejoined the head quarters of the column, an example 
of how horses can be protected in wet weather, when in the field, was 
practically illustrated by the French cavalry. Owing to some informa- 
tion respecting the movements of certain tribes, it became necessary for 
the general to make a detour idto the hills with the whole of his infan- 
try: leaving the cavalry—eight hundred in number—to guard a pase or 
entrance into a plain, so as to cut off the retreat of the enemy, should 
they be driven in that direction. Expecting to witness some fighting in 
the plain, I remained with the cavalry ; although it was considered cer- 
tain that our portion of the force would not have to move from their pick- 
ets for a week or ten days, asit would take the infan try at least that time 
to effect the object for which they went into the mountains. 

The very day after the general left us, a storm cameon. Our Arab 
guides, as well as the French officers who had any experience in the coun- 
try, declared that there was every indication of the bad weather lasting 
some time, and advised the commanding officer to shelter his horees in 
the way best calculated to protect them against wind and raio. The 
quickness and systematic manner in which the men commenced, under 
directions from their officers, to dig out temporary stables—if what did 
duty as such can be calied by that name—was, what an American would 
call ‘a caution.’ During the last few months I have often thought it 
would have been well if some of our cavalry generals had received a few 
lessons from these French dragoons before taking commands in the Cri- 
mea. The commencement of the undertaking was marked out in white 
lines the length and breadth of the intended pits in which the horses were 
to be placed. This was done ia about an hour. Then the men began in® 
earnest to dig as if making the foundations fer a street of houses. In 
twelve or fourteen hours every horse in the detachment was well pro- 
tected against the weather. The animals stood in a space sunk some three 
feet below the level of the ground, which was slo eb as drained, 
so that it would retain no water. The spare earth turned up from these 
places was plastered into a rude wall to windward ; so that the horses 
were protected up to their chests from the weather, although there was 
neither the time nor the materials to cover themin overhead. The pre- 
caution had not been taken in vain ; for a more fearful storm than that 
which burst over our heads before the job was over, or a more lasting 
soaking rain than that which then commenced and continued for four 
days, it was never my fate to encounter. Had the horses been left un- 
protected, they would have all broken away. As it was, when the bad 
weather came to an end, they were one and all in as good condition as if 
=. had just come out of the best stables in France. 

he enemy which the infantry portion of our column had hoped to 
drive out upon the plain from their mountain fastness proved too cun- 
ning for the general. They escaped, and never came near the cavalry 
which was waiting to give them a reception. The consequence was, 
that we who had been waiting for some days at the mouth of the pase, 
received an order to make a detour, and rejoin the head-quarters of the 
column at a place some thirty or forty miles off. This was accomplished 
without delay, and in the course of two days after leaving the place where 
our temporary stables bad been dug out, we rejoined the general and the 
force under his command. : 

Here began a portion of the expedition which I enjoyed excessively. 
The main body of the troops only moved camp, while small parties of 
one and two hundred men were absent occasionally to collect tribale 
from the tribes. So far as I could judge, the imposts did not appear £¢- 
vere, nor were harsh measures used to collect them. For many miles 
around our camp, the Arabs wore all friendly to the French, and this 
gave many of us an opportunity of enjoying the sports of the field. As ® 
general rule, however, French officers are seldom sportsmen. ‘ 

At length the whole force was ordered to march againat a fort, in which 
a rebellious Arab chief had shut himself up, bidding defiance to the French 
authorities. As it was important to surprise the enemy, we started at 
sunset, and had invested the place by daylight. Expecting to find merely 
a small village, with perhaps loop-holed walls, I was much surprised to 
see a town of considerable size, with a strong mud wall, and with out- 
works to defend the angles. The Arabs, however, appear to resemble 
Asiatics in some points ; one of which is invariably to overlook some 
weak point in the construction of their forts. With a soldier’s eye, the 
general commanding at once saw that a hill in the immediate vicinity Me 
the town, would give him the command of the whole place. After a 
men had breakfasted, an assault was ordered on this spot, and carried by 
a coup de main ; the party of the enemy who defended it making gov 
their retreat to the town. Seeing, too late, the intentions of the Freno), 
the Arab chief came out to give us battle ; and, as the greater part . ow 
force was engaged in watching the other side of the town, and as my - 
neral had only sent some three hundred men up the hill, the press’ b ae 
at first both outflanked and outoumbered. They stood their grou their 
and fought manfully ; but the Arabs pressed them very hard, ‘rad 
losses began to be serious. While this was going on up the Bes) og 
witness of several hand-to-hand fights in various parts of the oa Pies 
certainly, whatever other troops may be, French soldiers are be cadens 
in courage or daring. Every man among them appears to rth ckeant 
of the legion of honour before hia eyes ; and, in battle he does ok 
to obtain it. Still, on occasions where perfect order, great s! .s aglish 
most implicit obedience are required, I would rather comman 
than French troops. 
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fight on the hill, I witnessed a remarkable act of eelf-devo- 
Play Bb p a sergeant of Zouaves. The enemy beld a small re- 
doubt, to take which became of vital importance to the French. The en- 
closure was a loop-holed wall about seven feet high, from inside of which, 
some forty or fifty Arabs shot down the French as fast as they could load 
and fire. A hundred men of thg Zouaves were ordered to assault the 
place. They attempted three tiflfes to do so ; but failed each time. Their 
captain was killed, and both their other officers wounded ; while nearly 
‘@ third of their number were speedily placed hors de combat. Every man 
who attempted to get over the wall was killed on the spot ; and the re- 
-mainder of the party began to show symptoms of hesitation. Perceiving 
this, a young sergeant turned round to his comrades and said, ‘ Take me 
‘upon your shoulders, and throw me over the wall ; I ehall be killed, but 
the rest of the men will scramble after me somehow, in spite of the bul. | 
lets.” This, after some remonstrance was done. The man was thrown | 
over ; and, in less time than it takes to write these lines, bis companions | 
followed him in, and held possession of the place. Strange to say, the | 
sergeant—a volunteer of respectable family—although eeverely wounded, | 
was not killed. Some eix months after this event I heard that he had 
been immediately promoted, and had also had the cross of the legion of 
honour conferred, upon him. I wonder what would have become of such 
a sergeant in England! 

After the fighting before the walls of the place had lasted several hours, 
it was soon evident that the discipline and valour of the French would 
prevail. The enemy managed early in the day to get their women and 
children sent off; and, finding themselves beset on all sides, vacated the 

lace under cover of the night. The route they had taken into the moun- 

ains was totally inaccessible for cavalry, and our infantry were too much 
fatigued with their long march and subsequent hours of fighting to follow. 
A few prisoners were made, but there were no men of apy importance 
among them. 

none days after this affair, I recefved letters from England which 
obliged me to basten my return home. An escort of Chasseurs d’ Afrique 
happened to be returning towards Constantine, 80 I took advantage of 
the protection thus afforded me, and set off on my return. I left the 
French camp with a heavy heart, for I was truly sorry to part from men 
with whom I had passed many pleasant months, and from whom I had re- 
ceived much kiodness. Few Englishmen bave bad my opportunities of 
seeing French troops ia the field, and of belonging, as it were, for the 
time, to their own corps. : ; } 

Unless a great deal has been of late months written and spoken io vain 
(which is lamentably probable), we ought to be on the eve of great 
changes in ourowoarmy. We have, near at hand, an excellent model 
by which to fashion any such alterations ; and it is earnestly to be hoped 

at our alliance with France may pave the way for introducing into the 
service many alterations of which we stand vitally in need. It is true 
that we always learn something in each campaign, but would it not be 
better, if, having bought our experience at a very high gee we kept it 
by us instead of invariably throwing it away? I may be wrong, but it 
seems to me, that if a year hence we were—which God forbid !—to engage 
in another war, it would be the old story of the Crimea in eighteen hua- 
dred and fifty-four and a ft over again. We do not — te me, to 
be one iota more advanced in the very first principles of military organi- 
sation than we were ten yearsago. It is but a month since a Royal Com- 

ke at its head, was gravely ordered to inquire 
whether promoting officers because they are rich, and preventing those 
who are poor from rising in the army, is, or is not, of advantage to the 
service! 





IMPERTINENT QUESTIONS. 


As a bachelor of fifty, given to solitary speculations upon men and 
things from the altitude of my two-pair back, and with leisure enough 
upon my hands to allow me to look at all things considerately and dis- 
passionately, I possess more advantages for observation and reflection than 
every philosopher can boast of. I am not compelled to come to a con- 
clusion upon every popular topic that turns up, before I have looked at 
both sides of it. When I fiad the morning paper, after Betty bas aired it 
and hung it over the back of my chair, hammering away with the vigour 
of a Cyclops in favour of one particular course of proceeding, or set of 
men, and browbeating or bullying the other side, I am not under the ne- 
cessity of letting myself be crammed with wind from the editor’s force- 
pump, and exciting my nervous system in a disagreeable ve I can af- 
ford to let the matter rest awhile, and wait till that unprincipled faction 





‘has had its say in its turn, in the come ren: or in to-morrow’s ; and 


then, if I choose, I can compare notes, and weigh one side against the 
other, and draw a conclusion, if it be worth while, which it generally 
is not. 

It is wonderful what advantages I derive by the practice of this com- 
pensating system, and what a knowing old person I have the reputation 
of being, solely from adherence to so simplea plan. The beauty of it lies 
in the fact, that it enables you to clear off matters as you go, and redaces 
the amount of important material for judgment to the minimum point. 
A most eurprising number of great public questions have I either eettled 
outright, or shelved for future settlement, in the course of my time. I 
would name some of them, bnt that the catalogue might appear invidious, 
and give offence to many worthy people ; and [ am unwilling to be the 
cause of scandal to anybody in the columns of this peace-loving Journal. 
But—tbere are public questions of a kind which do not admit of being thus 
disposed of, for the simple reason that they are addressed point-blank to 
the reader personally—that there are no two sides about them, and that 
they call for a definite answer in a manner unmistakably plain and can- 
did. These questions have weighed for a considerable time upon my mind, 
and I have observed latterly that they are growing more numerous, more 
pointed, more personal. Their notes of interrogation have stared me in 
the face at the breakfast-table, in my after-dinner chair, at the tea-table, 
any time for this twelvemonth ; and yet I have never set eyes on a syl- 
lable in response. Can it be that they are all addressed to me individu- 
ally, and that the propounders are waiting for my answersall! this while ? 
If it should be so, how discourteous and unsympathisiog must I appearin 
their eyes by this time! Let me hasten to redeem my fault, and let my 
natural modesty stand in excuse for the slur which my neglect hitherto 
may have cast upon my character. I will answer your questions, O my 
persistently inquiring friends! as it becomes me to answer them, and to 
the best of my humble ability. 

The first—because, according to the best of my recollection, it has the 
claim of longest standing—asks me rather curtly, “ Do you want luru- 
riant hair and whiskers?” I might object to this inquiry as a little too 
personal ; but, waiving that, let me say that there was a time when I 
might have replied more feelingly to the interesting question—when I 
wanted no luxuriance either of hair or whiskers, but only the sanction of 
fashion to wear them In the days of my pilous luxuriance, whiskers were 
remorselessly mown down as fast as they appeared ; and now that all the 
world is cultivating them, my crop is not worth cultivation. The best I 
can do is to compromise the matter by a kind of balfshave, and pass 
muster as wellas{f may. As to my hair, Time bas thinued it somewhat ; 
bat they tell me that, phrenologically, I look none the worse for that. So, 
with many thanks, my good friend, I will decline the luxuriant hair ani 
whiskers. 

Somebody has been asking pertinaciously for a long time past, ‘‘ Do 
you bruise your oats yet ?”’ There is someting suggestive and consolatory 
about the yet. At present, Iam bound to say, 1 do not bruise my oats ; 
and this is a painfal confession, inasmuch as I have no oats to bruise. If 
I had been more sparing in the quantity which, with such pleasure, I 
sowed broadcast wherever I went thirty years ago, I might have had some 
left to bruise at this present moment. 4s it is, [ have no horses to eat 
Cats— pauper et pedester sum—I ride on Shank’s naggie, or in my “ Fa- 
vourite” ’bus, when business calls me abroad. As yet, that is, I shall live 
in hopes, on the suggestion of my inquiring friend ; and if he can put me 
in the way of becoming the proprietor of oats, and the etceteras implied 

when “ your oats” are spoken of, I will undertake to bruise them with 
all my heart, and on his peculiar principle. 

Somebody else asks seriously, “ Do you double up your perambula- 
tors?” No, sir; but last ae as I was walkiog quietly to 
church, I was doubled up dy a perambulator in a most shameful and 
scandalous manner. Whether the fat matron who propelled the abomi- 
nable machine was an etymologist, and imagined that her per-ambulator 
was to walk clean through me, I don’t know ; but she drove the front- 
wheel right between my legs, and I woke suddenly out of a reverie to find 
myself sprawling over a couple of gigantic babies. It was a providence 
that the twins were fat, fleshy, and soft, and that I escaped with a slight 
abrasion of the forehead. There used to be a law against driving wheel- 
carriages upon the trottoirs ; I should like to know when it was repealed, 
or, if it never was repealed, why it isnot put in force? Not a day of my 

life paeses now but I am perambulated into the kennel or into an open 
shop, to avoid being upset. In other respects I have nothing to do with 
perambulators, being a bachelor, and having no use for them. Never- 
theless, I should have no objection to see them doubled up, once for all, 
in a way that would not at all gratify the inquirer, I fear. 





to market myself, I am obliged to ring the bell for my landlady, Mrs. 


Jones, and propound tee ney to her. She tells me that fish of all corts, | 


from sprats to salmon, an 
the streets of London on men’s heads, and calls at everybody’s door”’— 
that “a pair of soles is tenpence ; big was, a shilling, or maybe one and 
two’’—-that “ mackerel is vareyus ;” aad that “ salt cod goes up always 
about Easter-time along with the Catholics.” Eels, she says, “is always 
alive, accordin’ to the crier ; but they never shews no signs of life till 
you’ve skinned ’em.’’ Her acquaintance with the fish-supply of London 
extends no further than this ; and for any additional information he may 
want, I must refer the inquirer to the fountain of knowledge at Billings- 
gate, 

An inquisitive philanthropist asks,“ Why wear a coat that does not 
fit?” Witha present that I am not bound to reply to such a question un- 
lees I choose, I beg to submit that there may be many reasons for so do- 
ing. A coat that does not fit may be a fitter coat for many purposes than 
one that does. For lounging, gardening, dozing by the fire, your non- 
fitting coat is most suitable. Then, who is to decide what constitutes a 
fit? Is it a coat that cleaves to a man like an outer ekin, in the fashion 
of George IV.’s time, or one that, “like a lady’s loose Leal hangs 
about you, as one sees them now? Perhaps acoat may be either of these, 
and yet fit, or not fit, according as it is well or ill constructed. But, be 
the coat upon @ man’s back what it way, it seems to mea breach of man- 
ners to ask him why he wears it. What right have you, my friend, to 
hiat so plaialy at the res angusie domi, which compels many a worthy 
man to wear any coat be can get to shield him from the weather? Wh 
wear a coat that does not fit! “ Why does the miller wear a white hat?” 

_ A querist of the same imperious character blurts out the abrupt quee- 
tion, ** Who's your hatter?’ What’s that toyou, I should like to know? 
I shan’t tell you. Tbe man is an honest tradesman, and makes a decent 
hat, that I am not asbamed to put my head in, and sells it at a fair price. 
You have no right to be meddling with his business ; and I hold your in- 
quiry to be a piece of impertinence ; and I shall not satisfy your curiosity. 
My hatter pays his way ; I shall be glad to hear that you do the same. 

A captious personage, whom I suspect to have interested motives, wants 
to know, “ Why ladies and gentlemen will wear wigs, fronts, or head- 
dresses which the most cursory glance detects,” when they might wear 
others that defy detection? The question, I must say, betrays a radical 
want of sincerity on the part of the questioner. He has evidently no no- 
tion that a lady or gentleman wears a wig with any other intention than 
that of deceiving their “friends and the public.” The proper use of a 
wig, he requires to be told, is to keep the head warm, and to supply in 
an honest way the natural covering of which time or affliction has de- 
prived the head—not to deceive the world. The man, or woman either, 
who shaves off a set of gray or carroty locks in favour of a black brutus 
or auburn carls, for which neither has any need, beyond the gratification 
of personal yanity—such a man or woman lives all day over head and 
ears in falsehood, and only dares the truth in the dark, and under a 
blanket. Take my word for it, Mr. Holtzkopf, there are people who wear 
their wigs with a conscience, and are perfectly well satisfied that their 
wigs shall be recognised as wigs by all and sundry who may think it 
worth their while to determine the point. You may think them block- 
heads for the display of such needless sincerity—it would become you 
better to reverence them for the possession of virtues more valuable than 
all the wigs in the world, and to which your question, I am sorry to say, 
shows you to be an utter stranger. 

A question which has been put with considerable pertinacity of late 
asks, “‘ Have you tasted our thirty-shilling sherry?” I cannot reply 
with certainty, but I suspect I have. Que day last week, on landing at 
the Great Northern station, after a couple of days’ trip in the country, I 
met Captain Gollop on the platform, and he lugged me off to take tiffia 
—the captain has served ia India—with him at his lodgings in the New 
Road. A cold capon and a plate of Norfolk sausages made their appear- 
ance in quick time ; and the captain drew from the sideboard a black bot- 
tle, from which he extracted the cork io his usual dexterous manner, and 
thea decanted the centents, and poured me out a glass. 1 drank it with- 
out misgiving, and though I felt disposed to make a wry face immediately, 
succeeded, by a hard struggle, io maintaining some degree of composure. 
Not so the captain. The moment he had tasted the stuff, he grinned as 
though his great toe were ina vice, and exploded a terribie oath. The 
offending liquid was immediately ordered out of the room, and its place 
supplied by a more genial vintage. I am inclined to think the abomina- 
ble stuff was“ our thirty-shilling sherry,’ but cannot be quite certain, 
and the captain is too sore on the subject to permit my venturing an in- 

uiry. 

. The next question is the most important one in the whole category, 
and I can but express my surprise at the deliberate coolness with which 
the inquirer propounds it in the public prints. He asks me point-blank, 
and without the slightest tiage of the circumlocution office, “ Do you 
think ef gelting married?” Really, this is coming to close quarters in 
deed. What ifido? Am I obliged to make him my coufidant? And 
if I don’t, am I compelled to confess as much? Please to note, that he 
does not ask me if Lintend to get married. If he had shaped his ques- 
tion to that effect, I might and would have answered at once, that I have 
no intentions whatever of that sort ; that, having led the life of a bache- 
lor for fifty years, I consider it now too late in the day to submit myself 
to matrimonial responsibilities ; and that all views of that kind I have 
entertained have vanished long ago in the dim distance. But he is not 
satisfied = knowing what my purposes may be in that respect, buat 
must needs rend the veil from my secret thoughts. Suppose it should be 
the case, that sometimes, in the dim twilight, when the window-curtains 
are drawn, and those “ faces ia fhe fire’’ look out upon my solitude all 
fresh and glowing, and full of the memories of days for ever gone—sup- 
pose it should bappen then that my thoughts revert to what might have 
been, had Jalia listened to my suit five-and-twenty years ago, and that 
padded and long-legged ensign had not struck ia and carried her off. 
What then? Has Mr. Blinker any right to participate in these reminis- 
cences? I question it ; at any rate, lam not disposed to make him the 
partner of my sad speculations, and I won’t doit. What if I sometimes 
ponder less pensively about the Widow Winokio, with her four hundred a 
year in the three per-cents., which would have made the decline of life so 
comfortable, and her interminable tongue and alcoholic temper, which 
would have made it so miserable? Is Mr. Blinker to weigh my conduct 
in that matter in his balances of prudence, and sum me up, and write me 
down an ass or a Solon, according to his judgment? I shan’t consent to 
that, if know it. What my thoughts are in this particular, I shall keep 
to myself, and therefore decline most energetically to answer this ques- 
tion at all. 

To atone for my reticence in regard to the above tender subject, I will 
answer the next questioa without the least reservation, verbal or mental. 
The inquiry is plain, perspicucus, and unsophisticated, and deserves a 
response in the same spirit. Itdemands hospitably, “‘ Do you like a dry, 
hot, mealy potato?” Candidly, I do ; itis the very description of potato 
I prefer to all others—dry, hot, mealy! the epithets are all savoury and 
appetising—baked in an oven, and served up in their jackets, with butter, 
pepper, and salt, what can be nicer than they are for supper—when 
you have nothing better? When you have something better, of course 
they occupy a second rank ; but place it in what rank you may, a po- 
tato that is dry, hot, and mealy asserts its own respectability, and can- 
not be despised. Yes; the dry, hot, mealy potato for ever! 

The last question which I feel called upon to answer at the present time 
inquires, Do you keep livery-servants?”’ This demand smacks some- 
what of the tax-gatherer, and might be supposed to emanate from him, 
were it not that the questioner makes no mention of “dogs,”’ which, I 
have remarked, are uniformly classed with livery-servants in the tax- 
gatherer’s schedule. Asa lodger, who pays rent for furnished apart- 
ments with attendance, I might summarily dismiss this question, so far 
as I am individually concerned, with a negative ; but looking to the re- 
spectability of the establishment in which I reside, and of Mre. Jones, who 
is at its head, I am bound to record that a livery is not altogether an un- 
known luxury at No. 24. The boy “ Bung,” the ever-active Mercury of 
the house, does wear a livery upon occasion. True, he is generally seen 
in a state of dishabille, his back minus a coat, his arms bare to the elbows, 
and his feet in a pair (or two odd ones) of cut-down boots. When wanted, 
he has to be excavated from the lower labyrinths of the basement floor, 
where, busy as a bee with boots, blacking, and brick-dust, he passes the 
mornings of his daye. Bat when the parlour gives a dianer, or the first- 
floor holds a soirée, if you should happen to be one of the guests, you will 
see Bung brilliant in a clean face, milkwhite collar and “dickey,” neat 
slippers, and a showy suit of rather faded livery, a little tarnished in the 
lace and buttons, only a few sizes too big for him, and no: very muca the 
worse for wear—by candlelight. I have observed that the livery has 
changed three times during the five years of my tenaucy with Mrs. Jones, 
When Bung was what she call a “ brat of a boy,” she liveried him in blue 
and gold, which Mr. Solomons brought her in his bag, bat which soon went 
to pieces, and had to be succeeded by a suit of drab and silver, Bang 
grew out of these, and now disports bimselfin a man’s suit of Ox‘ord gray 
and frogs, which is very becoming, aud sets the seal of gentility upon 
our establishment. I may add that whenever Bung waits at table in livery 





A curious person asks, “ Where do you purchase fish?” Never going 


hig services are duly put down ia the weekly bill ; but I have great doubts, 


from dried herring to salt cod, “ travels about | 
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| although Mre. Jones thus levies a tax for livery upon her lodgers, whether 





| She pays a farthing herself on that score to the revenue. 

I bave now answered about a dozen of the most prominent of the great 
public questions of the day ; and here, for the present, I shall conclude 
my responses. Whatever importance the reader may choose to attach to 
these questions—for myself, have my own private opinions concerni 
them—he wil! not, be cannot deny that they arc, among all the subjec 
of which the press treats from time to time, those which it keeps with the 
most perseverance and persistency before the publiceye. Other topics it 
treats of by fits and starts, and in a more or }ess abstract manner. The 
subject of national education is at a premium one day, at a discount the 
next; political reform comes and goes upon the platform of the broad- 
sheet ; the peace agitation is rampant at one season and dormant at an- 
other; andso on. But the whiskers, the oate, the perambulators, the 
wigs, the hot mealy potatoes, &c.—these things keep their ; their 
foundations are deeply rooted beyond the mutabilities of the changing 
years, and bid defiance to the storms of fate. Whether such ponerse 
be according to the natural course of things, or whether they be the 
bols of some profound and unexplained mystery, I leave to decided by 
the “coming man” wher he shall have made his appearance. 


 ———— 


AT HOME IN ITALY. 
( Concluded.) 

According to her promise, Voluonia came to fetch me, that I 
introduced in form to her own apartments, which were on the 
floor, On our way to them, we npr through the two saloons and large 
entrance-hall, appropriated to the marchesa, which had evidently b 
the etate-rooms of the palazzo in its palmy days, and in their general id 







rangements resembled others of the same description with which I 
become familiar in Ancona: gilded sofas and arm-chairs, covered 
faded damask, stationed immovably along the walls, a profusion of pic- 
tures and carved consoles, embellished by tall mirrors. In the one, where 
she told me ber sister-in-law habitually received, there were a few m« 
dern additions, some light chairs, a round table etrewn with such n 

pers as she could contrive to get together, and a number of little squares 
of carpet placed in array before the grim, high-backed seats, that 

to look frowningly on these tokens of that modern degeneracy w 
shrank from contact with the marble floor whereon in their day the 

of the best and fairest had contentedly reposed. 

Volunnia’s sitting-room contained tokens of her tastes and attainments, 
which, to do her justice, were of no common order, especially when it is 
borne ia mind how much difficulty she must have overcome in acquiring 
the accomplishments of which a piano, or rather spinet, a harp, and a 
number of paintings on ivory gave the indication—to say nothing of the 
severer studies that a score or two of Latic and old French and Eaglish 
authors, on a dusty book-shelf, revealed to my gaze. 

After she had played a sonata from Paesielio, and taken down gome of 
her paintings, framed in those circles of ebony familiar to our childhood 
as containing effigies of old gentlemen in bag-wigs and white , for 
my approving inspection ; after reading aloud a page of English to 
me her proficiency and obtaining a promise that I would give her a lesson 
every day while I remained there ; after permitting me to turn over her 
books in the vain hope of fiading anything more modern than Young’s 
Night Thoughts and the Spectator in the Eaglish department, or Pas- 
cal and Madame de Sévigné in the French, while she proffered, as some 
light reading in Italian, Alfieri’s translation of Sallust’s Conspiracy of 
Catiline—after, I say, all these preliminaries, Volunnia laid aside her 
homage to the Sacred Nine, and, betaking herself to a minute inspection 
of my toilet, seemed more intent upon a sacrifice to the Graces than the 
singular négligé of her attire had at first led me to anticipate. 

Having made her very happy by the assurance that she might have 
whatever she liked in my wardrobe copied for her own wear, she took me 
into ber bedroom to see an elaborate bonnet that had just come from 
Rome, which she intended to appear in at Easter. As she tried it on com- 
placently, the droll effect of the smart coiffure over the dingy wrapper 
and coarse woollen shawl pinned round her throat to conceal all po ° 
deficiencies, irresistibly reminded me of Miss Charity Pecksniff ia the wed- 
ding- bonnet and dimity bed-gown. The one in question was a bright 
yellow, and Volunnia asked me, as she adjusted it before the glass, whe- 
ther it did not become her complexion, which, she had been told, was 
quite Spanish in its tiate. 

Of course I did not disturb the harmless conceit, and we went down 





stairs to turn over my stock of finery as lovingly as possible, 

Here I was very much diverted at noticing bow keenly Volunnia eyed 
the make and quality of my garments, as if furnishing some clue to my 
position in society ; still further to elucidate which, 5. proceeded to a 
diligent cross-examination respecting my birth, parentage, and the rea- 
sons which had brought meso far from my own country. — 

Strange as it may seem, there was nothing I felt disposed to take of- 
fence at in these interrogatories. They shewed so much ignorance of the 
world beyond the narrow limits in which she lived; so much curiosi 
to learn something of a country that, despite her school learning, was a 
most as much an Ultima Thule to her as to her Roman ancestors; and 
displayed besides seo amusingly the impression left upon forei b 
some of our every-day customs ; that I should bave been foolish pth 
tive, as well ae have deprived myself of a good deal of entertainment, 
had I resented Volunaia’s inquiries, or her comments upon my answer. 
But I was evidently an enigma to her, which it would have required a 
second (Edipus to unravel. , 

‘* Ma, ma,’ she said at length, as if musing upoa the subject—“ when 
you returo to Eogland, will it not hinder your ever marrying to have it 
said that you have been abroad, away from your nearest relations?—and 
who, after all, will be able to certify where? We, in these parts, know 
and respect your uacle and his family, and chon answer for their manner 
of life ; bat supposing a partito in your own country is found for you, 
might not injurious inferences be drawn from your long absence? Who 
will vouch for your having been really under the care of your uncle, or 
furnish proofs of his excellence and fitness for the charge ?” 

I had not weighed all these important considerations, I told her grave- 
ly—nevertheless bad no fear, in the event of their being mooted, that 
any unpleasant remarks could be applied to my stay with my relations 
in Ancona. 

‘IT suppose you know best, carina ; but a person who contemplates 
marriage has certainly a right to be particular as to the previous pro- 
ceedings of the young lady who may be proposed to him as a wife—and 
who can satisfy the doubts of a man in such a case? With us, believe me 
the injury to a woman’s prospects would be incalculable.” 

I rejoined meekly, that in England it was not usual, and, above all, 
not deemed advisable, for person to enter into matrimony without such 
knowledge of each other’s characters, and mutual trust and confidence, 
as rendered it impossible that suspicions like those she hinted at could 
ever be entertained. 

“You are a singular people, you English!” she exclaimed. “ Sach li- 
cence allowed women when single—such severity shewn towards them 
when married. I saw a little of your manners several years ago, when [ 
spent a winter with my parentsin Rome, Alas! we were drawa thither 
by that ill-fated processo, and became acquainted with a family of your 
compatriots. I wasastonished! Young men were allowed to come con- 
stantly in the evening to the house, and would stand by the piano while 
the young ladies played, and turn over the leaves of their music-boeks, 
or assist them in the duties of the tea-table, laughing and talking with- 
out the least restraint ; nay, more, hold ¢éte-a-té¢e conversations over an 
embroidery-frame or a chees-board, while the mother sat at the other end 
of the room, perfectly indifferent as to what they might be saying.” 

‘‘ Because she, doubtless, had confidence that neither the young English- 
men she permitted to visit at her house would dream of pair) | nor her 
daughters so far forgot themselves as to listen to a single word incompa- 
tible with the strictest propriety.”’ 

“ Precisely ; that is what this lady said when my poor mother, buon’ 
anima, ventured some remark on these proceedings, so singular to our 
eyes. Then, what astonished us exceedingly was the great familiarity 
with their brothers, by whom I have frequently seen them kissed, without 
any motive—such as saying farewell before a long absence, or a return 
from a journey—to authorise it ; while they were permitted to walk or 
ride out without any other escort—one or two of the sons’ most intimate 
friends sometimes even joining them; the mother calmly acquiescing, 
nay, encouraging them, by saying her sons were the natural guardians of 
their sisters, and would admit no one to their society unworthy of that 
distinction! But the crowning stroke of all was when @ marriage was 
combined with some mi/or for one of the young ladies, or rather when 
she had combined it for herself—for he spoke to Aer before declaring him- 
self to the parents—she was allowed to take his arm on the Pincian Hill 
or the Villa Borghese, with only a sister or a young brother of nineteen 
or twenty as a chaperon; and I myself have seen them, under the mo- 
ther’s very eyes, stand for half ao hour in the evening on a balcony, un- 
der pretence of looking at the moonlight, and unconsciously turning my 
head in that direction, I could not help witnessing...... Ahem!” Vc- 





lannia blushed and hesitated. 
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“ A little of the same proceeding you bad objected to in the bro- 
thers?” 


“You are right! At the moment, I was so amazed I hardly dared tell 
act mother what I had beheld; she would have been too mach ecan- 
ised |” 


“And yet you did not count it worthy of remark, among your own Ro- 
man friends, to see a young woman, but two or three years married, sur- 
rounded by a bevy of admirers ; carrying the aris of coquetry to their 
utmost heizht, and taking pride in inspiring attachments and receiving 
declarations, which would be esteemed an insult to a modest Eoglish 
wife. And you did not feel shocked, when the first novelty of her gay 
life was over, wken the gociety from which she had been sbut out in her 

ood had lost its payregsres fe magr eer. to hear of her exchangiug the 

of the many for the exclusive devotion of a recognised cavaliere, 
replacing, by hie daily assiduities, the presence of a husband, who has 
found similar occupations for himeelf elsewhere! Scusi, Sigaora Volun- 
nia: you are at liberty to call us a strange people, but permit me to say 
our system, even taken from your own point of view, is a thousand times 


e to yours.” 
“ Via, via,” she replied ; “ you exaggerate alittle. What you say 
might be applicable fifty years ago, when it used to be stipulated in the 


marriage contract that the wife should have but one cavaliere servente, 
and the husband often selected a friend whom he thought trustworthy for 
that office. But things have changed now : it is no longer looked upon 
as indispensable ; and I could tell you of several ladies of my acquaint- 
ance who have never had a cavaliere, nor the shadow of one. My own 
, dear soul! I can cite as an instance—a remarkable one, I admit, 
for the ported when she was young—but then ehe had a singular affection 
for my father, who on bis side was always ready to accompany ber to the 
atre or the Cassino; or else, as I myself remember, whenever she was 
for two or three hours together would sit in her room, talking 
most yerreably : altogether, he shewed extreme amiability in paying her 
those little attentions whieh others, less fortunate in their marriage, are 
glad to receive from their cavalieri. Then take Silvia for another ex- 
pos gg I do not think ebe bas ever had an idea upon the subject ; in 
fact, she has no taste for amusemente, and never cares for avything 
except her children and ber religious duties, in which last, indeed, she 
is exemplary.”’ . 

The conversation was here interrupted by a cervant coming to inquire 
whether the marchesina intended to drive or walk before dianer, which 
reminded her of the lateness of the hour, and the necessity of retiring to 
Gress.. About one, the ladies of the family went out—not together, nor 
indeed frequently, except Silvia, who daily repaired with her pale chil- 
dren and two nurges to an avenue of trees outside the gates of the town, 
where they deecended from the carriage, and crawled up and down for 
@n hoor or so, and then drove home again. : 

3s marcheea seldom cared to leave the house ; she always bad visi- 
tore at that hour, and preferred talking to any other exercise. Volunpia 
was the only one who found any pleasure in a walk, a taste in which she 
had no sympathy from the other members of the family, as even her bro- 
thers never dreamed of going further than the caffé, or, at the utmost, a 
few steps upon the public promenade. She was therefore glad to enlist 
&s & companion, and followed by one of the liveried attendants, who 
especially dedicated to Volunnia’s service—being her nurse in eick- 
Dees ae well as bodyguard in health—we took several walks in the envi 
of Macerata. metimer, too, I went with the marchesa to pay vi- 
its ; and once or twice, to propitiate Silvia, ! accepted her invitation to 
drive with her and the children ; but we never became cordial. I was too 
much at variance with all her preconceived ideas of propriety ever to 
find favour in her eyes ; besides, my being a Protestant was an insur- 
mountable disqualification. I accidentally discovered she firmly believed 
that the transmigration of human souls into the bodies of animals was a 
dogma of the Church of England—a conclusion founded upon the circum- 
stance, that some years before, an English family holding this theory bad 
resided in Macerata, where they excited much notice by purchasiog and 
ay cheriehing sundry diseased horses, balf.starred sheep, and other 
suffering quadrupeds, in whom, they declared, dwelt the spirits of their 
departed relations. Silvia could never quite believe that I did hold this 
dogma. She did not, indeed, like conversation on such subjecte ; and 


She Albion, 


There is a ring at the bell! Alessandro rouses himself. It is past 
six. The friends who form the conversazione begin to arrive, each per- 
son staying from one to two bours, according to the number of other 
houses at which he also habitually visits. Though they come every even- 
ing, they never shake hands, at least not those of the old régime, and they 
have always sometbing new to say. : . 

I have not space to describe them now, but I watch and listen with an 
interest, a profound pity, which increasing acquaintance with this people 
does not destroy ; and if my readers at all share this feeling, I may on a 
future occasion give them more ample detaile of the nightly conversa- 
zione and the caffé—those substitutes for chimney-corners aod smiling 
faces, for easy-chairs and libraries, for companionable wives and readable 
booke, to hundreds and thousands of men, for whom domestic happiness 
is a mockery, and home a blank. 





——~ 


MEDIAZVAL LITERATURE. 
Continued. 


At the close of the ninth centary appeared Rollo, who led the flower 
of the Norwegian nobles, the chivalry of western Scandinavia. Th 
embarked not for plunder, but to lay the foundations of empire, to see 
an appropriate field whereon to work out the great destiny for which 
they were reserved. They founded the order of Gentlemen, whose mis- 
sion was to diffuse that spirit of chivalry which bad but dimly dawned on 
the imagination of the older world, in the isolated careers of a Pericles, 
Epaminondas, or Scipio. To them belonged a rank and a nobility that 
resides not in prerogative, and has no necessary connectioa with coronets 
and ermine. It was that innate dignity which kings can not give, or 
parliaments annul ; a distinction the Norman might well be proud to re- 
cognize as the birth-right of his fathers and his own. The best qualities 
of the Teutonic nations, to whom the cause of universal civilization is 
intrusted, find their germ in the genius of the Norman race. It is for 
that reason that we should linger reverently throagh the aisles once 
echoing to their tread, by the columns once darkened with their shadows, 
the fortreeses that sheltered -them while living, and the tombs that re- 
ceived them when dead. Let us never forget that while the monasteries 
were preeerving the precious monuments of the old world, the recesses of 
baronial heights witnessed the first essays of literature, and fostered the 
earliest uctions of European imagination. Bat letters continued to 
decline from the fall of the westero empire, for nearly five hundred years ; 
they then gradually improved for about the same period, until they ar- 
rived at the highest splendour in the golden age of Leo X. From the 
opening of the eleventh century the prospects of literature began to 
brighten. Gcrbert. Anselm, Thomas Aquinas, Scotus, and Roger Bacon, 
were resplendent lights to herald yet mightier names. 

During the long period which elapsed from the growth of feudality out 
of the ruins of the Roman empire, and the complete development of the 
principle of monarchy out of the feudal system, only one country guarded 
the elements of representative government, and caused them finally to 
prevai). From the beginning, the Anglo-Saxons lived most upon their 
own resources, and gave birth to their own civilization. From the fifth 
to the eleventh century, their institutions received the most natural and 
perfect development. Soon after the Saxon Heptarcby bad been founded, 
us early as A. p. 582, the Danes and Romans made their way into Eng- 
land, and contributed greatly to the national worth. Alfred was a glori- 
ous exemplification of the truth, at a later period illustrated by Gustavus 
Vasa and Henry IV. of France, that the greatest priaces are those who, 
though born to the throne, are nevertheless ebliged to conquer its posses- 
sion. Canute, the Dane, ascended the throne after Alfred, and was suc- 
ceeded by Edward the Confessor, who was the last of the old Saxon 
dynasty restored. William, Duke of Normandy, contested the English 
throne with Harold, after Edward died, and on the 14th of October 1066, 
triumphed on the field of Hastings. Thus were the feudal institutions 
introduced into Eogland when ia their fullest vigor on the continent. All 
this was most opportune, since it bound the Normans to one another, and 
united the Saxons among themselver. It brought the two nations into 
the presence of each other with mutual powers and rights, and affected 





once, when J said something Jaughingly in allusion to myeelf, thus re- 
torted ; “ Well, what does it signify, after all? You do not pray to the 
Madonna, so the rest matters little.” And on my offcring to tend her an 
Ttalian translation of the English Prayer-book, she sbruok back, colour- 

deeply, and abruptly declined. 

ut stay, it is three o'clock, and Rococo stands with a napkin under 
his arm, knocking at each door—* Excellenza in tavola.” And tbeir 
excellencies being very huagry, no time is lost in assembling in the room 
down stairs, where the parrot, on a lofty perch, is sounding the note of 
ye ea with right good-will. ‘ Presto, Presto! La Zeppa. Ho 

— Ho fame !””—be exclaims in ebrill accents, flapping bis wings, while 
the family, hastily crossing themselves, are taking their places, and ad- 
dressing each other in voices almost as piercing to the ear ; for the bigh 
key in which Italians carry on their familiar discourse is one of the pecu- 
liarities to which an Eogtish person finds it the most difficult to become 
reconciled. 

The large table is very simply laid ; the dinner-service is of the plain- 
est white-ware, and the glass as equally ordinary. Between every two 
places there is a bottle of wine—the growth of their own vineyards—and 
a decanter of water ; and beneath every napkin a emall loaf of bread. 
In the centre a number of small dishes are dispoeed in a circle, called the 
ra cape : these contain anchovies, caviare, olives, Bologna sausage cut 

to thin slices, butter, pickles, and raw ham, and are partaken of after 
the soup; broth, thickened with semolina, bas been served out from a 
sideboard by the maestro di casa, and banded by the otber servants, of 
whom there are three in attendance. Then are brought round, eucces- 
sively, boiled fowls stuffed with chestnuts ; fried fish ; roast lamb; a pie 
of cox-combs and brains, with a sweet crust; polonta—Indian corn meal 
—in a form enshrining stewed birds, and seasoned with Parmesan-cheese ; 
onions dressed all’agro dolce with vinegar and sugar ; and, lastly, choco- 
late cream—each dish being carved, where carving is necessary, by 


When these comestibles have been fully done justice to, the cloth is 
swept, the ghirlanda is removed, and the dessert, in the same sort of white 
dishes, put upon the table: apples and pears piled together, oranges op- 
posite ; cheese and celery—all taken indiscriminately on the same plate. 

The repast occupies a long time, for tongues, as well as knives and 
forks, are busy, and as great an amount of talking as of eating is got 
through. Being the first general gathering of the day, there is all the 


outdoor Pp, as well as domestic intelligence, reciprocally to be im- 
pesies. m the conversation, tbe servants even occasionally join, volun- 
ring an opinion as to whether it will rain the next auarter of the 


moon, or announcing thatthe Signora Marchesa So-and-so is laid up with 
@ toothache, or that Monsignor tte Bishop bas the gout ; and as for Ro- 
coco, he is continually appealed to, being evidently recognised as an 
authority by the whole house. 

In conclosion, floger-glarees, with elices of lemon floating in the water, 
are presented to us, and we adjourn to the marchesa’s drawing-room, 
where coffee is served ; and after a few minutes, the mojority disperse— 
Silvia to her babes, the priest to his breviary, Volunnia to her bower. 
Papa calle for his cloak and stick, and departs for the Casino, leaning on 
the arm of Oliverotto, who, having dutifully accompanied his father th!- 
ther, adjourns to the caffé, and will probably not reappear in the bosom 
of his family until supper. 

Iremain with the marchesa and Alessandro, who always passes the 
early hours of the evening at home, only going out to pay some accus- 
tomed visit or look in at the Casino, from eight to ten, at which early 
hour, to their great discomfort, they sup on account of papa. It soon 
grows dark, and a large lucerna is brought io, before which the eervant 
adjusts a green shade, effectually precluding the possibility of reading or 
working by its light, except, indeed, that marvellous knitting which the 
marchesa carries on mechauically, never looking at ber needles, and yet 
producing ail sorts of complicated patterns for ber stockings, the fabrica- 
tion of which is her sole manual employment. 

It is unusually cold for the middle of February, and there is a con- 
tention about the fire, whieh they insist upon lighting out of compliment 
to me; but this I stoutly refuse, knowing thaf every indisposition of the 
family or their visitants for the next fortnight at least would be attributed 
toit. Sol wrap myself in a large shawl, have a cassetta filled with live 
embers for my feet, and feel quite comfortable. But I must learn to knit 
too, for then I shall be able to keep my attention from wandering while 
the marchesa talks, and really she is worth listeuing to, though Alessan- 
dro yawns so audibly. She is holding forth audibly against the English 
goveraoment, for having deluded the Italians, and especially the Sicili- 
ans, by encouraging them to revolt in 1848, and abandoning them to their 
fate when deleated in 1849, It is indeed a sorry tale, and there is little 
to be said in extenuation, though naturally one tries to make the best of 
it. Not with ma, not with the English people, is she angry, the marchesa 
over and over again repeats ; itis with that cold selfishness, which is bere 
considered the blot upon English policy in all ite dealings with foreign 
nations. 


an amalgamation of the two systems of institutions under the sway of a 
strong central power, the most auspicious of ulterior results. This led 
directly to the predominance of a system of free goverament in England, 
and was consummated at exactly the right place and hour. 

It could not be expected that much literary worth would appear im- 
mediately after the Norman conquest. But the twelfth century, from the 
accomplished Henry Beauclerc to the chivalrous Coeur de Lion, was 
greatly distinguished for classical ecbolarship, and continental literature 
of a recent formation began to be studied in England. In the thirteenth 
century, the Great Charter was extorted from King John, and intellec- 
tual progress was = only by commercial advancement and consti- 
tutional freedom. During all this perpetual progress through its flactu- 
ating stages, the English universities were founded or regularly organized, 
as the guarantees of mental enfranchisement ; and the single-handed 
heroism of Wallace in Scotland gave assurance of that patriotic spirit 
which was predestined to achieve a thousand triumphs beyond the field 
of Bannockburn. ‘ 

The commencement of the twelfth century saw the enfranchisement of 
the communes in France. Louis le Gros was the first monarch who 
granted royal charters to free cities, if he was not the first to found them. 
Kings began by grantiog privileges of freedom to towns, in order to use 
them in bridling the power of the nobility ; but, contrary to human de- 
signs, the towns ended by exercising their newly developed rights in re- 
stricting the power of both kings and nobility. The old forms of depen- 
dencies dissolved, and the breaking up of the system of servitude caused 
the whole frame of society to be better adjusted than it was ever before. 
At this time, too, commenced the true nationality of Italy, which waa 
signalized by the rise of a splendid literature in the vernacular tongue, 
and which, though it was different from that produced by the contempo- 
rary epirit of the North, was equally prophetic of great improvement to 
the world. One common impulse for the attainment of a bigher civiliza- 
tion reigned throughout the western world, and was now approaching 
the highest type of perfection. At this epoch commenced the ballad 
poetry, which was the foundation of all the best literature of modern 
times. Then was written those invaluable chronicles, which have pre- 
eerved the living picture, the very form and pressure of society as it ex- 
isted in the early centuries of chivalry and romance. Thus that feudal 
system, which was introduced into Italy by the Lombard kings, and 
— fatal to its institutors, ended by snatching the eceptre from their 

ands. Democracy rose against feudalism with the same success with 
which feudalism had overthrown monarchy, and on the same eastern edge 
of empire, rose a new tide of yet more ennobling might which swept glo- 
riously westward over the field so providentially prepared. As we ascend 
the stream of time, successive generations and their achievements vanish 
like bubbles from the surface ; but me nevertheless sweil the precious 
undercurrent of civilization which, with perpetually augmented wealth 
and momentanm, flows onward to iis goal. 

During this entire cycle, Fiorence was the great centre around which 
all elements gathered and were blended in an identity of character and 
influence. Under the Medici, the first Cosmo, and Lorenzo the Great, 
this fair city became the central seminary of elegant letters and profound 
erudition before the culminative exceilence of art therein was reached 
under the auspices of Leo X. In the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries 
classical learnirg was higbly esteemed, and a thorough acquaintance with 
it was an absolute necessity to any one with pretensions to learning. 
Tuscany soon revelled in a glorious native literature, one as fresh as 
when it grew on the rich soil of Rome and Greece. Its truths were 
everywhere received, as Bacon beautifully says, like “the breath and 
purer spirit of the earliest knowledge floating to us in tones made musi- 
cal by Grecian flutes.” Unlike the Augustian age of literature, the Leoine 
was not suffocated under the wealth it had plundered. If the knowledge 
of modern Europe had been otherwise compounded, it would have been 
neither so permanent nor effectual. Just enough of classic art and litera- 
ture remained to facilitate and direct the growth of original excellence, 
and too little to destroy the characteristics of native worth. The mate- 
rials of a former world were subordinated to a new structure, but both 
plan and elevation bore the aspect of a mightier spirit and more progres- 
sive race. 

To the Pkcenicians, a nation of merchants, the ancient world was in- 
debted for the invention of letters; and to the Florentines, a city of mer- 
chants, the modern world is indebted for the greatest literary improve- 
ments. As the commercial republics of Greece were the first to carry to 
perfection the arts of peetry, sculpture, and painting, the commercial 
republics of Italy and the Netherlands were the first to promote them at 











the revival, and to add new inventions to the ancient heritage. From the 
remains of Byzantine libraries, and the scriptoria of British and German 
monasteries, a merchant of Florence collected the long forgotten works 
of antique writers, and greatly enriched the first library of the West, by 
importations from Alexandria and Greece. A descendant of that mer- 


chant, in the same city, instituted a school for the study of antiquities ; 
and, as the friend of Michael Angelo, was the munificent patron of learn- 





ing and genius. 


A son of the latter followed in the same glorious career, 





August 23 
and by his exertions in bebalf of liberal culture, like Augustus and Peri- 
cles, gave his name to a brilliant age. 

As Florence was the central city the age now under review, so 
Danté Alighieri was its central literary light. He represented in perfect 
balance the moral and intellectual faculties then employed, and in him 
the 1omantic element reached at once the most distinct and noble deve- 
lopment. Born at Florence, A.D. 1265, in harmony with the manifest 
rule of Providence he appeared at the time and place wherein he conld 
best do his appointed work. The epoch in which he lived followed im- 
mediately upon that in which the Swabian minstrelsy began to echo on the 
northern side of the Alps; and it would seem that he emulated their pic- 
tureequeness as he described the moving breeze, the trembling light of the 
gently moving sea, the bursting of the clouds, the swelling of the rivers, 
and the entrance isto the thick grove of the earthly paradise. Modern 
poetry began with Danté, who, in a wes measure, perfected the Italian 
tongue, which was before rude and inharmonious, but by him was fitted 
for the muses to adopt as their own. In 1302, the political party he. 
had espoused was vanquished, and Danté was forced into exile. But he 
continued to prosecute his glorious career until 1321, whem he died at. 
Ravenna. 

Hiding its infancy amid the darkness of ages, the Italian language be- 
came silently matured by the working of the secret people, until the mo- 
ment arrived for a literature of life to spring full-grown and armed, like 
Minerva, from the head of its great father, Danté. He was not, like Ho-. 
mer, the creator of poetry in the simplicity of childhood out of the arms 
of mother earth ; rather, he was like Noab, the father of a second poeti- 
cal world, fraught with all the treasures of antediluvian wealth, and yet 
glowing amidst enperior charms of more recent growth. This fact he has 
himself strikingly portrayed, by representing his awful pilgrimage through 
other worlds as being made under the guidance of Virgil. The influence 
of the great epic by Danté “se Italy bas been compared to that which 
was exerted by the spark of the sun upon the personified clay of Prome- 
theus. And yet his pen was a etrong chisel rather than a delicate one; 
by a few bold strokes giving the outlines of life to the rough marble, but 
requiring the hand of a finer organization to elaborate the rude unfinished 
block 


To meet this want, Petrarch was born A.D, 1304. He was gifted witha . 
gentler temper than bis great predecessor, and steered bis bark with a rare 
prosperity amidst the perils of a stormy age. Invited to the same courte 
where Danté had languished in neglect, Petrarch acted the part of a me- 
diator ; and his presence was solicited by opposite factions like that of, 
the blind old Gidipus, produced by turns by his unnatural sons, as a pledge 
of the justice of their claims in the eyes of the Thebans. Petrarch 
had seen Danté at his paternal house, in Arezzo, and the stern features of 
that solitary genius left an indelible impression among the gorgeous 
dreams of his young mind. Following the destinies of his parent, and of 
universal humanity, he went early to the western court of Avignon, where 
he dissolved his heart in his writings, and anticipated the laurel which 
was to press heavily on his dazzling but weary brow. 

If Danté and Petrarch are to be regarded as the morning stars of mo- 
dern literature, it should be noted that the bright luminary of Boccaccio 
came early into the auspicious group. The latter was born A.D. 1313, at 
Paris. Petrarch gave purity and elegance to the Italian sonnet, and Boccac- 
cio created the first masterpiece of native prose. These two kindred minds, 
coming into efficient co-operation at the close of Danté’s tempestuous ca- 
reer, took up the mantle at the moment it fell from the shoulders of the 
great prophet, and achieved the conrummation of bis mission. They first 
met at the court of Kiog Robert in Naplee, and thenceforth strengthened, 
@ mutual esteem, while they indulged genial tas tes in the favourite haunts 
of their evening walks around Virgil’s tomb. 

By a rare phenomenon, these three creative and predominant minds 
were produced in the same country, in the same age, and their grandest. 
works were executed in the same city. Each of them was so tempered as 
to adapt the timely triad to widely different and yet equally important 
purposes. These supreme lighte, however did not shine alone, but each 
was accompanied by subordinate planets and satellites, which, as they re- 
ceived their effulgence from the supreme luminary, so were they grada- 
ally eclipsed, until they disappeared in the distance of age. The three 
patriarchs of literature in the cycle of Leo X., thus rapidly glanced at, 
tursed the attention of their countrymen from the bewilderments of ro- 
mance to more substantial worth. Danté, with the energies of a Titan, 
threw out great masses of thought ; and the lyrical finish of Petrarch, with 
the garrulous graces of Boccaccio opened other quarries of attractive ma- 
terial. The two last mentioned both died in 1374. 

The beginning of the fifteenth century witnessed great ardour for anti- 
quity. A prouder sense of nationality had seized upon the pepular heart, 
aod there was a growing ambition to emulate the past and improve the 
future. Petrarch fired the general enthusiasm for antique monuments, 
and Rienzi eloquently revived patriotic associations connected therewith. 
Each leading city became a new Athens, and the revived age could boast 
its historians, poets, and orators. Naples, Rome, Venice, Bologna, and 
Florence, vied with each other, not in arms, but in the splendid tee y 
of genius. Books were multiplied by numerous expert copyists at Bo- 
logna and Milan ; while Florence, under the auspices of the Medici, be- 
came the great metropolis of original productione. The middle of this 
century formed the culminating point of classical enthusiasm, and marked 
an age of great mental enlargement in every department of literature. 
Hallam, referring to the intellectual pope Nicholas V., in contrast with 
his famous predeceesor Gregory I., who denounced ancient learning, says : 
“ These pe men, like Michael Angelo’s figures of Night and Morn- 
ing, seem to stand at the two gates of the middle ages, emblems and her- 
alds of the mind’s long sleep, and of its awakening.”’ 

But the greatest glory of this period was the invention of printing, 
which will be more particularly noticed under another head. The infin- 
ence given to the restoration of letters was not suspended by the death of 
Cosmo de’ Mediei, which occurred in 1464. His wealth and influence 
over Florence then devolved on bis dson Lorenzo, who employed his 
great resources in the most distinguished patronage of literature and art. 
His intimate personal friend, Luigi Palci, was a leaaing poet of the mo- 
dern school, and published the first edition of his Morgante Maggiore at 
Venice, in 1481. None of the honour attached to the invention of print- 
ing belongs to Italy, but it is to be noted how the practical use of that sub- 
lime art began on the eastern edge of the peninsula it was destined to 
revolutionize. The famous Florentine ecclesiastic Poggio, devoted him- 
self particularly to the collection of choice manuscripts, and his exertions 
were crowned with great success. Fifty years employed attested the 
value of his perseverance and sagacity. Politian also contributed mnch 
to the glory of this epoch. ’ 

Paul II. bestowed special favour upon his countrymen, the Venitians, 
and this is supposed to have induced the acute and provident Lorenzo 
to attempt the establishment of the chief ecclesiastical power, also, in 
his own family. Giovanni de’ Medici was early destined to the church, 
and produced those important effects upon Europe and the world which 
were 20 conspicuous in his pontificate. Leo X, became pope in 1513. 
In his patronage of literature, he was the worthy successor of Nicholas 
V., and began by placing men of letters in the most honourable stations 
ot his court. The great poets of that century, Ariosto, Sanazzaro, the 
Tasso, Rucellai, Guarini, and the rest, produced their works during his 
reign. Under his auspices, the great libraries,of the age were immensely 
enriched, and more than one hundred professors in a single university 
were restored to their alienated revenues. Through the agency of the 
apostolical secretary, Beroaldo, the first five books of the Annals of Ta- 
citus were published, which had lately been found in a German monas- 
tery. Chigi, a private Roman, gave to the world good editions of Pindar 
and Theocritus in 1515 and 1516; and, under the direction of Lascaris, 
Leo created an academy expressly for the study of Greek, in which a 
press was established, where the sciolists of Homer were printed in 
1517. : 

As an Italian prince, and as a Roman pontiff, Leo. X. has been ac- 
cused of indulging an unprincipled policy and vulgar epicurism. It is 
affirmed that Ariosto received from him nothing beyond [fair promises 
and a kiss; that his table was usually crowded with base and impudent 
buffoons, and that he did not hesitate to profane Petrarch’s laurel and 
the Capitol by a mock coronation of his laughing-stocks, Querno and 
Baraballo. But, as a contrast to these defects, it should be remembered 
that he called round his throne Bembo and Sadoleto, and fostered innu- 
merable men of talent with a liberality which can not fail to elicit the 
praise of posterity. If the pope hunted, and hawked, and caroused, it was 
in keeping with the universal moral indifference in the East and South, 
that ominous calm befure the tempest which preceded the mighty refer- 
mation of every thing not intrin cally a sham. To the sagacious histo- 
rian it is not strange that musical retainers were magnificently recom- 
pensed, one made an archbishop, and another archdeacon ; and that pa- 
rasitical poets like Berni and Molza, were rewarded by Leo, while his 
great countryman, Machiavelli, was treated with neglect. Itisa ~ 
ficant fact that duriog the feartal crisis when all the remoter nations © 
Earope stood aghast at the growing influence of Luther, the jocular pon- 
tiff and his secularized ministerials found genial amusement in — 
ing the representation of farces which exposed the hollow mummeries © 





priestcraft. 











Daring the first half of the sixteenth century, the study of ancient lite- 
rature was uniformly progressive in Germany, France, and England : 
during the succeeding fifty years much greater excellence was attained. 
Thanks to the patronage of Francis I., the University of Paris at this time 
stood in the froat rank of philological pursuits. la Eagland the cause 
of learning was greatly promoted at the accession of Elizabeth to the 
throne, when the universities began to revive. Not only was good Latin 
often heard on the banks of the Isis and the Cam, but the sovereign her- 
self and her erudite professors could address each other in classic Greek. | 
From ancient poets, historians, and orators, the new race of scholars de- 
rived the principles not only of equal justice, but of equal privileges, and 
learned to reverence free republics, to abbor tyranoy, aud sympathize | 
with a Bratus or Timoleon. The Adages of Erasmus created almost mu- 
tinous indignation against great national wrongs, and a later period wit- 
nessed still better results for the popular good. 
The effect which was produced by the mixture of the two great races 
of men, the southern and the northern, is seen in the epical writings of 
the respective nations. The poem of the Cid was to Spain what the Di- 
vina Comedia was to Italy. In the fifteenth century Portuguese litera- | 
ture arose, and, after a brief but beautiful career, expired in the swan- | 
like cry of the Lusiad. Torquato Tasso, the great 


, published his Jerusalem Delivered the year after the death of | and personalty is the token of this race. 
ee ee eee oe ’ | they do they do with a will. 


Camoens. 

To the other famous names of Lope de Vega : 
Cervantes will ever stand associated with distinguished bonour in the an- 
nals of Spanish literature. He was born in 1549. While yet young, he 


and Calderon, that of | 


was captured by a Barbary corsair, and remained five years and a half in | struments. 


slavery. Maimed and friendless, he returned to Spaia, and in 1584, be- 
gan to publish bis influential works. The leading purpose of Cervantes 
was to exhibit the abuse of the books of chivalry, and to overwhelm with 


| for they feel no wings sprouting at their shoulders. 





Che Albion. 


ing institution. Such is their tenacity, and such their practical turn, 
that they bold all they gain. Hence we say, that only the English race 
can be trusted with freedom,—freedom which is doubled-edged and dan- 
gerous to any but the wise and robust. The Eoglish designate the king- | 
doms emulous of free institutions, as the sentimental nations. Their cul- 
ture is not an outside varnish, bat is thorough and secular ia families 
and the race. They are oppressive with their temperament, and all the 
more that they are refiaed. I have sometimes seen them walk with my 
countrymen when I was ferced to allow them every advantage, and their 
companions seemed bags of bones. ’ 

There is cramp limitation in their habit of thought, sleepy routine, and 
a tortoise’s instinct to hold hard to the ground with his claws, lest he 
should be thrown on his back. There is a drag of inertia which resists 


| reform in every shape ;—law-refurm, army-reform, extension of suffrage, 


Jewish franchise, Catholic emancipation,—the abolition of slavery, of 
impressment, penal code, and entails. They praise this drag, under the | 
formula, that it is the excellence of the British constitution, that no law 
can anticipate the public opinion. These poor tortoises must hold bard. | 
Yet somewhat di- | 


vine warms at their heart, and waits a bappier hour. It hidesin their 


Italian {cotempo- | sturdy will. “ Will,” said the old philosopby, “ is the measure of power,” 


Quid vult valde vult. What 
You cannot account for their suc- 
cess by their Christianity, commerce, charter, common law, Parliament, 


or letters, but by the coutumacions sharptongued energy of Eaglish 


naturel, with a poise impossible to disturb, which makes all these its in- 
They are slow and reticent, and are like a dull good horse 
which lets every nag pass him, but with whip and spur will run down 
every racer in the fiela. They are right ia their feeling, though wrong in 
their speculation. 


ridicule those romances which are the creations of a diseased imagina- The feudal system survives in the steep inequality of property and pri- | 


tion, in which attempt he was completely successful. The romances of 

chivalry ended with Don Quixote; and this was appropriately accom- | 
plished at the time when, and in the place where, Columbus was fitted 
by Providence to reveal that New World which bad been kept hid until 
the time for raising the curtain of a sublimer age. At least one author 
was now born who believed that “a titled nobility is the most undis- 


| 


vilege, in the limited franchise; in the social barriers which confiae patro- 
nage and promotion to a caste, and still more in the submissive ideas per- 
vading theee people. The fagging of the schools is repeated in the social 
classes. An Englishman shows no mercy to those below himin the social 
| scale, as he looks fur none from those above him: any forbearance from 

bis superiors surprises him, and they suffer in his good opinion. But the 


puted progeny of barbarism,” and that its very existence proves it to be | feudal system can be seen with less pain on large historical grounds, It 


inimical to all the interests of the people. The badges of the former are, 
idlenese, vanity, aod luxury ; those of the latter are, labour, pride, and 
necessity. The son of misfortune and wrovg, who had been ransomed 
from vassalage at the expense of a mother’s life-toil and the dowry of bis 
sisters, was tbe fitting instrament to strike the knell of hereditary feudal- 
ism, and confront those brazen lords to whom alone Cervantes could do 
justice.— We are compelled to postpone the conclusion until next week. 


ws 
EMERSON’S ESTIMATE OF ENGLAND. 
Here is the closing chapter of Mr. Emerson’s new work, “ Eoglish 
Traits.’ We shall pay our respects to it hereafter. 


England is the best of actual nations. It is no ideal framework, it is 
an old pile built in different ages, with repairs, additions, and makesbifts ; 
but you see the poor best you have got. London is the epitome of our 
times, and the Rome of to-day. Broad-fronted, broad bottomed Teutone, 
they stand in solid phalanx fourtquare to the points of compass; they 
constitute the modern world, they bave earned their vantage-ground, and 
held it through ages of adverse possession. They are well marked and 
differing from other leading races. England is tender-hearted. Rome 
was not. England is not so public in its bias; private life is its place of 
honour. Truth in private life, untruth in public, marks these home-loving 
men. Their political conduct is not decided by general views, but by 
internal intrigues and personal and family interest. They cannot readily 
see beyond England. The bistory of Rome and Greece, when written by 
their echolars, degenerates into English party pamphlets. They cannot 
see beyond England, nor in England can they transcend the interests of 
the governing classer. ‘* English priuciples’’ mean a primary regard to 
the interests of property. Eagland, Scotland, and Ireland combine to 
check the colonies. England and Scotland combine to check Irisb manu- 
facturesand trade. England rallies at hometocheck Scotland. Ia Eng- 
land, the strong classes check the weaker. In the bome population of 
near dbirty millions, there are but one million voters. The Church pun- 
ishes dissent, punishes education. Down to a late day, marriages per- 
formed by dissenters were illegal. A bitter class-legislation gives power 
to those who are rich enough to buy alaw. The game-laws are a pro- 
verb of oppression. Pauperism incrusts and clogs the state, and in hard 
times becomes hideous. In bad seasons, the porridge was diluted. Mul- 
titudes lived miserably by shell-fish and sea-ware. In cities, the children 
are trained to beg, until they shall be old enough to rob. Men and 
women were convicted of poisoning scores of children for burial-fees. In 
Irish districts, men deteriorated ia size and shape, the nose sunk, the gums 
were exposed, with diminished brain and brutal form. During the Aus- 
tralian emigration, multitudes were rejected by the commissioners as be- 
ing too emaciated for useful colonists. During the Russian war, few of 
thoge that offered as recruits were found up to the medical standard, though 
it had been reduced. 

The foreign policy of Eagland, though ambitious and Javish of money, 
has not often been generous or just. It bas a principal regard to the in- 
terest of trade, checked however by the aristocratic bias of the ambassa- 
dor, which usually puts him in sympatby with the continental Courts. 
It sanctioned the partition of Poland, it betrayed Genoa, Sicily, Parga, 
Greece, Turkey, Rome, and Hungary. 

Some public regards they have. They have abolished slavery in the 
West Indies, and put an end to human sacrifices in the East. At home 
they have a certain statute hospitality. England keeps open doors, as a 
trading country must, to all nations. It.is one of their fixed ideas, and 
wrathtully supported by their laws in unbroken sequence for a thousand 
years. In Magna Charta it was ordained, that all ‘“ merchants shall 
have safe and secure conduct to go out and tocome into England, and 
to stay there, and to pass as well by land as by water, to buy and sell by 
the ancient allowed customs, without apy evil toll, except in time of war, 
or when they sbali be of any nation at war with us.” It is a statuteand 
obliged hospitality, and peremptorily maintained. But this shop-rule 
had one magnificent effect. It extends its cold unalterable courtesy to 
political exiles of every opinion, and is a fact which might give additional 
light to that portion of the planet seen from the farthest star. But this 
perfunctory hospitality puts no sweetness into their unaccommodating 
manners, no check on that puissant nationality which makes their exist- 
ence incompatible with all that is not Eaglish. 

What we must say about a nation is a superficial dealing with symp- 
toms. We cannot go deep enough into the biography of the spirit who 
never throws himself entire into one hero, but delegates his energy in 
parts or spasms to vicious and defective individuals. But the wealth of 
the source is seen in the plenitude of English nature. What variety 
of power and talent ; what facility and plenteousness of knighthood, lord- 
ship, ladyship, royalty, loyalty ; what a proud chivalry is indicated in 
* Collins’s Peerage,” through eight hundred years! What dignity rest- 
ing on what reality and stoutness! What courage in war, what sinew in 
labour, what cunning workmen, what inventors and engineers, what sea- 
men and pilots, what clerks and scholars! No one man and no few men 
can represent them. It is a people of myriad personalities. Their many- 
headedness is owing to the advantageous position of the middle class, 
who are always the source of letters and ecience. Hence the vast plenty 
of their esthetic production. As they are many-headed, so they are 
many-nationed : their colonization annexes archipelagoes and continents, 
aud their speech seems destined to be the universal language of men. I 
have noted the reserve of power in the English temperament. In the 
island, they never let out all the length of all the reins, there is no Ber- 
serkir rage, no abandonment or ecstacy of will or intellect, like that of 
the Arabs in the time of Mahomet, or like that which intoxicated France 
in 1789, But who would see the uncoiling of that tremendous spring, 
the explosion of their well-husbanded forces, must follow the swarms 
which pouring now for two hundred years from the British islands, have 
sailed, and rode, and traded, and planted, through all climates, mainly 
following the belt of empire, the temperate zones, carrying the Saxon 
seed, with its instinct for liberty and law, for arts and for thought,—ac- 
quiring under some skies a more electric energy than the native air 
allows,—to the conquest of the globe. Their colonial policy, obeying 
the necessities of a vast empire, has become liberal. Canada and Aus- 
tralia have been contented with substantial independence. They are ex- 
piating the wrongs of India, by bénefits ; first, in works for the irrigation 
of the peninsula, and roads and telegraphs ; and secondly, in the instruc- 
tion of the people, to qualify them for self-government, when the British 
power shall be finally called home. 

_ Their mind is in a state of arrested development,—a divine cripple 
like Vulcan ; a blind savant like Huber and Sanderson. They do not 
occupy themselves on matters of general and lasting import, but on a 
corporeal civilization, on goods that perish in the using. But they read 
with good intent, and what they learn they incarnate. The English mind 
turns every abstraction it can receive into a portable utensil, or a work- 


| Was pleaded in mitigation of the rotten borough, that it worked well, 

that substantial justice was done. Fox, Burke, Pitt, Erskine, Wilber- 
| force, Sheridan, Romilly, or whatever national man, were by this means 
| sent to Parliament, when their return by large constituencies would have 
| been doubtful. So now we say, that the right measures of Eagland are 
| the men it bred ; that it has yielded more able men in five hundred years 

than any other nation ; and, though we must not play Providence, and 
| balance the chances of producing ten great men against the comfort of 
| ten thousand mean men, yet retrospectively we may strike the balance, 
| and prefer one Alfred, one Shakespeare, one Milton, one Sidney, one Ra- 
leigh, one Wellington, to a million foolish democrats. 

The American system is more democratic, more humane ; yet the Ame- 
rican people do not yield better or more able men, or more inventions or 
books or benefits, than the English. Congress is not wiser or better than 
Parliament. France has abolished its suffocating old régime, but is not 
recently marked by any more wisdom cr virtue. 

The power of performance has not beea exceeded ,—the creation of va- 
;lue. The English have given importance to individuals, a principal end 
and fruit of every society. Every man is allowed and encouraged to be 
what he is, and is guarded in the indulgence of his whim. ‘ Magna 
Charta,”’ said Rushworth, ‘“‘is such a fellow that he will have no sove- 
reign.’ By this general activity, and by this sacredness of individuals, 
they have in seven hundred years evolved the principles of jreedom. It is 
the land of patriots, martyra, sages, and bards, and if the ocean out of 
which it emerged should wash it away, it will be remembered as an island 
famous fur immortal laws, for the announcemeut of original right which 
make the stone tables of liberty. 


———— 


PROPRIETIES OF THE STAGE. 


It is not very usual with us to discuss threatrical matters in a portion 
of our columns devoted to graver subjects, nor should we now violate or- 
dinary rule but that a great question of public morality is involved in 
one which is at first sight but a matter of dramatic propriety. We are 
no puritans on such points, and are perfectly willing to concede a large 
measure of license to the stage. It is obvious enough that in the Greek 
tragedians, in Shakspeare, in Goethe, in Alfieri—ay, even in Calderon 
and Corneille, there are to be found terrible examples of the aberrations 
of human passion. The murder of ber husband by Hamlet’s mother and 
ber subsequent union with the brotber of her murdered husband are not 
very edifying proceedings. Tbe unconscious incest of Gidipus with Jo- 
casta constitutes a tale which ove would not willingly put into the bands 
of a young and uncontaminated girl. The common sense of mankind, 
however, has loog since determived that no evil can arise to morality 
from the manner in which these subjects are handled by the great mas- 
ters of tragic emotion. Human nature may be stirred to its depths by the 
spectacie of such wickedness and such grief, but the passions are purified, 
not roused into morbid action, by the display. There is a wide step 
from these representations to the impersonation of all that is most foul 
and hideous in human nature, and its exhibition upon the stage, with all 
the alluring additions of scenery and song. To come to the point, for 
some months past an opera bearing the name of La Traviata has been 
represented at her Majesty’s Theatre, which, from its subject, should 
never have been exhibited on any stage. This opera is founded upon a 
tale as profoundly immoral as itself, called La Dame aux Camelias, 
which was published not very long since in Paris. The subject is this :— 
A courtezan, unfortunate even among her unfortunate sisterhood, plies 
her miserable trade with pre-eminent success, so singular are her charms 
and the fascination of her manner. At last, in the midst of her merce- 
nary engagements, she berself conceives a passion for a young man, the 
hero of the book—but she is afflicted with consumption. The excitement 
of the tale depends upon the play of passion between the two lovers— 
upon his jealousy, upon her devotion, checkered with relapses, while at 
the same time the dreadful disease which ia to cut her existence short is 
every day aggravated by the throes and convulsions of her passion. She 
dies at last, and all the horrors of her death-agony are as minutely de- 
scribed iu the novel as they are vividly represented upon the lyric stage. 
It is as unnecessary as it would be disgusting to enter here into minute 
particulars. Suffice it to say that all the interest is concentrated upon 
the death-struggles of this wretched girl. It is for her that pity is asked, 
and it is to her that pity is given. She is the erring, but repentant sin- 
ner—the heroine for whom our sympathies are aroused. The novel is 
the apotheosis of prostitution, and upon the stage is practically added a 
clinical lecture upon consumption in its direst form. 

Now, we say that, morally speaking, this is most hideous and abomina- 
ble. If the novel or the opera be regarded merely from the artistic 
point of view, each is founded upon essentially wrong principles. Itisa 
Violation of the most obvious principles of taste and of the commonest 
inspirations of human feeling to exhibit mere disease upon the stage, or 
to rake up the dunghills of vice for the purpose of introducing us to the 
sons and daughters of obscenity. A writer who signs himself‘ An Actor, 
but not a Spectator,” has addressed a letter to us upon this subject, which 
will be found in another portion of our columns this day. Although his | 
object is to urge extenuating circumstances in palliation of the disgusting 
exhibition, the force of truth is so great that the writer commences by 
admitting ‘* that it was wrong to make a courtesan the interesting heroine 
of a drama, and it was wrong of Verdi to choose such a subject for an 





opera.” We take note of the admission, and now for the points which | 
can be urged in palliation of this great public scandal. Our correspondent 
triumphantly asks have we never heard of Lucrezia Borgia, of Don | 
Giovanni, of Rigoletto’? Of the last mentioned work we have nothing | 
to say, never, in truth, having attended its representation ; but if what 
the writer remarks of it be true we can only say that we are very sorry 
for it, and are dealing with two abominations in place of one. To the 
| instances of the Lucrezia Borgia and of Don Giovanni we attach little 
importance, for certainly neither the spectacle of the poisoned (poisoning) 
Messalina of medieval Italy, nor of the perdition of the beartless seducer, 
is very likely to invite imitation, or to excite the pruriency of passion. 
Lucrezia Borgia, besides, is an historical, as Don Juan is a traditional 
character. Although we could have wished that both Mozart and his 
brilliant successor had chosen themes less open to misconstruction, there 
is an enormous difference between their results and that at which Verdi, 
under the auspices of Dumas the younger, had arrived. Lucrezia Borgia 
and Don Juan’s victims were not at any rate paid strumpets, but by the 
younger artist attention is called to the brothels and abominations of 
modern Paris—of the Boulevards as they exist in the year 1856, Itisall| 
very well for our correspondent to assert that “ the wretched Jibretto”— 
this is bis own expression—is “‘ but an entangled travesty of the original 
story.” 
This may be true enough, but the one calls attention to the other, and 
even in itself, wretched as the /ibretto undoubtedly is, it contains a tale | 
which never should have been exhibited on any stage, orin the presence ' 
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of decent womanhood. The last plea is that people go to the Opera not 
for the libretto, but for the music. If this be so, is it not a thousand times 
better to fall back upon an imitation of trivialities of Metastasio than to. 
outrage public feeling by the public representation of prostitution? We 
meet the plea, however, with a direct denial. The interest derived from 
an exciting /ibretto adds greatly to the furtunes of an opera, andjin few 
so much asin the case of the Traviata. The music is most common- 
place ; it is the libretto and the acting which “draw.” Now, if Jack 
Sheppard at the Adelphi made thieves, what are the suggestions to be 
derived from the representation of La Traviata at Her Majesty’s Theatre 
in the Haymarket? 

The subject is a most painful and a most disagreeable one. It is not 
the novelist and the composer, nor the manager, nor the actors, who are 
solely to blame. Deep and unmitigated censure should be the portion of 
an audience who could sit out such a spectacle, especially when that au- 
dience is for the most part composed of women. Surely, in order to en- 
tertain an Eoglish lady it is not necessary to takeyber for a saunter in the 
Haymarket at midnight, and to conduct her abott 4 A.M. to the con- 
sumptive ward ef an hospital that she may see a prostitute finish her ca- 
reer. A little more, and we shall have the obscenities of Xavier de Mon- 
tepim in full vogue upon the English stage and in the hands of English 
readers, and really this is not desirable, either from an artistic or a moral 
point of view. We warn the ladies of Eogland to take heed in this mat- 
ter. Their own interests are most deeply involved in the decision of the 
question whether or not their husbands and sons shall be inoculated with 
the worst types of Parisian vice. If the process be sanctioned by their 
approval, there can be little doubt that the leseon taught in one place 
will be practised in another.—Lendon Times, August 6. 


<j 
SPAIN. 


The early and easy success which now seems to await O’Donnell is pro- 
bably the least disadvantageous result which can follow from the recent 
occurrences in Spain. In the absence of civil war, or even of serious re- 
sistance, the Minister will bave no motive, and the Court no excuse, for 
inviting the dangerous support of France ; and when the temporary ne- 
cessity of exclusive reliance on the army has passed away, it will be the 
evident interest of O’Donnell to preserve constitutional forms as far as 
may be compatible with the maintenance of his own supremacy. The 
Royal favour, which aided in the overthrow of Espartero, offers no secu- 
rity to bis eucceseful rival. Neither the Queen or her husband will ever 
forgive the triumphant rebel who, in 1854, preferred even a democratic 
revolution to the continuance of the Sartorius Ministry. The control of 
the army, although it may confer irresistible power for the moment, is 
held by the most slippery of all tenures. The unscrupulous Narvaez, 
after crushing the Liberal party, became an exile as soon as he attempted 
to control the private pleasures of the Queen ; and it would not be diffe 
cult to find officers ready on the first opportunity to repeat, fur their own 
benefit, the movements to which the present Government owes its exist- 
ence. 

The victor of the moment can only hope to retain bis position by an 
alliance with the less violent Moderados, united with the temperate Pro- 
gresistas. The continuance of martial law will only promote the inter- 
ests of Praetorian leaders less obnoxious to the Palace than the present 
Minister. O’Donnell bas sbown himself not disinclined to prudent com- 
promises, The compact with Espartero lasted as long as the average of 
political systems in Spain, and it is still uncertain to what extent the 
disagreements which broke it up originated with the Minister of War. 
The coalition, while it lasted, proved that the leaders of the army con- 
sidered it not impossible to co-operate with the Liberals who formed the 
mejority of the Cortes : and although, when the divergence of opinions 
became irreconcileable, the party which was best organized and most re- 
solute asserted its own pretensions, a similar alliance may be renewed 
with a less antagonistic body of politicians. Military supremacy changes 
its character when it depends in any form on Parliamentary sup- 
port, and a packed or servile majority is infinitely preferable to apy sys- 
tem which dispenses with representative Assemblies, instead of overawing 
or corrupting them. 

Espartero, like Nicias and Lafayette, has maintaiaed a high position 
on the strength of his character for personal courage and integrity. Twice 
raiscd to the virtual sovereignty of his country, he has twice falien from 
power by his own blunders ani weakness. The respect which he has 
always commanded, notwithstanding the defects of his character, is ho- 
nourable to himself and to the nation; but power belongs to those who 
know how to use it and to keepit. A principal mistake of his last ad- 
ministration consisted in his plan of sammoniaog a constitaeat Cortes. 
No true statesman williogly throws the institutions of his country intoa 
crucible in the hope that they may be re-cast in a better form. In Spain 
there were already liberal institutious in abundance, and a reformer had 
only to cal] them into practical life. The title of “ Constituent” confers 
no additional attributes on asovereign Assembly ; but it encourages pro- 
jectors to bring forward impracticable measures, and it excites vague and 
unreasonable expectations in the people. At a moment when good go- 
vernment was wanted, the omnipotent Minister proposed that, iu the first 
place, a new governing machine should be constructed by general co- 
operation. The question whether the Monarcby should be maintained 
was inconsistevtly excepted from the universa! diecretion entrusted to the 
vational representatives ; and consequently, as the Crown was to be in- 
— all necessary changes might have been made by an ordinary 

ortes. 

A general invitation to talk over constitutional systems offers undesi- 
rable facilities for unscrupulous men of action. It seems to be generally 
admitted that O'Donnell is more selfish than his recent ally and rival ; but 
it is highly probable that be is a man of greater ability ; and tbe chief of 
a successful military revolution wili probably be more than ordinarily 
opposed to the use of meaus which beaceforward can only be used for his 
overthrow. He may prefer bis own greatness to public liberty, bat he 
will rather govern by the aid of representative bodies than depend on 
the caprice of the soldiery. The resistance of Saragossa is (was) itself 
under the direction of a soldier, and it matters comparatively little under 
what names a contest is fought out, when it is to be decided by bayonets 
and artillery. If Changarnier had put down Lovis Napoleon in 1851, 
France would not the less have depended on the will of a military dicta- 
tor. In Spain, with all its faults and follies, the prospects of liberty are 
fairer than they are among our neighbours. 

Despots and the advocates of despotism derive a plausible argument 
from the unsatisfactory working of Spanish constitutions; yet even dur- 
ing the suspension of order and of regulated liberty, there is an inesti- 
mable advantage in the preservation of the forms of freedom. The 
strong attachment of the nation to the rights which it bas won, bui 
scarcely enjoyed, is proved by the necessity imposed on every successive 
Minieter of affecting to govern with the sanction of the Cortes. The theory 
of representative government, modern as it is in Spain, is the oldest and 
most respectable part of the national system. Popular beliefs and dogmas 
tend to realize themselves. The French Kings claimed sovereignty over 
vassals more powerful than themselves for generations before they em- 
bodied their pretensions in the centralized monarchy of the seventeenth 
century. Henry VIII. executed his wives, and plundered his clergy, with 
the unfailing assent and sanction of Parliament ; but in the following 
century, the Stuarts found that the body which could approve the acts of 
the Crown was also sovereign to control them. The trials of the Popish 
Plot and of the Bloody Assizes were conducted with all the regular secu- 
rities of juries, and counse), and rules of evidence. Oates and Jeffreys 
passed away, but trial by jury remains, as the House of Commons re- 
mained to represent the people when the Tudors had ceased to dictate 
their proceedings. 

Revolution and war must probably precede the establishment of con- 
stitutional liberty in Austria, but in Spain the most difficult part of the 
work has been already accomplished. The Queen holds her Crown by a 
Parliamentary title, and, in the frequent succession of wretched military 
revolts, the Cortes, sometimes strong and often powerless, is still the only 
constant element of political calculation. An honest King, supported by 
a capable Minister, could at once, without violence or innovation, elevate 
Spain to the rank of Sardinia or of Belgium. Even the army has not 
been uniformly opposed to the rights of the people. Over the greater 
part of the Continent, Courts and Ministers dispose absolutely of a mili- 
tary force which exercises au irresistible compression on the people ; but 
Spanish generals have not unfrequently supported the Cortes against the 
encroachments of the Crown. Ifcivil war can be staved off for a few 
yeacs longer, it is uot improbable that the army may be reduced to its 
proper position of subordination to the constitutional authorities. 

The triumph which has been obtained over the National Guard of 
Madrid and of other cities is not a subject for unmixed regret. Among 
all the French inventions of 1789, barren a8 they have generally proved 
of results favourable to freedom, uo institution is more questionable than 
that of civic trained bands, who are supposed to exercise a political dis- 
cretien. Frequently dangerous to ordez, they are powerless against po- 
pular riots ; and while they are incapable of withstanding regular troops, 
they furnish an excuse for military interference. Ino the first French Re- 
volution, the National Guard coerced and insulted the Royal Family, but 
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it failed to control the rioters of the Faubourgs. Against its own inten- is peculiarly elegant and suitable for a fé/e. We must, however, men- 
“tion, the National Guard of 1846 precipitated Louis Philippe from the tion a dress worn by a young lady at a déjewner, and garden party, 
throne. Two months later, its battalions, to the number of 200,000, were which was remarkable for its simple elegance. The dress was composed 
reviewed in the Champs Elyeé2s. Two months more, and only 10,000 of | of the finest spotted muslin, baving three flounces of the same, each 
of the number answered the summons of Cavaignac, when he was mowing flounce being edged with a narrow quilliog of net. The maatle, of the 
down with grape-shot, and crushiag by masses of regular soldier’, another | same material, was trimmed to correspond, and had bowsof pink sarcenet 
and more daring portion of the vaunted civic force. | ribbon down the front. The bonnet, likewise of the same muslin, was 
The National Guards of Spain have sometimes aided in successful mu- | ornamented with quillings of net and pink moss-roses, and bad two lap- 
tiaies, but they have never imposed respect on the army, or added weight , pets of muslin, edged with the quil ings of net, hanging from the sides. 
to the Government. The proper fanction of a militia is to forma re- | Mantles of black silk—or of any quiet colour, but always richly trim- 
serve to the line, and not to constitute an iadependect body in the | med—are made in great variety. There is one of vert d’Isly, ornamented 
State. | with a rich trimming of black net and stamped velvet, quilled ribbon 
The only English interest involved in Spanish revolutions is that they | and fringe. Also, one of brown siik, trimmed with a mixture of black 
should be eo conducted as to afford no pretext for French interference. lace and black velvet, headed with a sort of bugle braid. 
Our sympathies, however, may take a larger range. The general dispo- | Jackets of various sorts are found very useful and becoming. A very 
sition to contro! a worthless occupant of the throne, instead of dethroning | pretty one is of white lace, having runnings of narrow black velvet; and 


her, is no mean proof of the aptitude of Spain for freedom ; and any 
ruler who will respect constitutional forms, and maintaia the national 
independence, will fiad at least toleration in England.—London paper, 
August 2. 
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BOMBA AND HIS PAPA. 
4 PRETTY LITTLE STORY FOR PRETTY LITTLE STATESMEN. 


Silly little Bomba lived at Naples, but his Papa lived at Rome. Bom- | 
‘ba went tosee his Papa, and his Papa came to meet Bomba. When | 
Bomba eaw his Papa, he knelt down to bim as if he bad been going to | 
say his prayers, and gave him a kiss. But he did not kiss his Papaupon | 
the cheeks ; he kissed his Papa upon the toe. Then Bomba’s Papa told , 
Bomba to get up, and made Bomba sit down ona stool, and said, Weil 
my son, Bomba, how do you do, and how are you getting on? 

Bomba said, I am pretty well, I thank you, Papa, but I am not getting | 
on 7 so nicely as I could wish. What is the matter, Bomba, my | 
son? his Papa said. Oh! Papa, said Bomba, I am afraid there are some | 
naughty boys who want to take my little crown away, and are trying to 
shake my little throne, That is very naughty of them, said his Papa ; 
but who are they? Oh! said Bomba, I do not know who they are, quite, 
but I think [ have caught some. What have you done with them, said 
his Papa. Shut them up ia the cellar, said Bomba (this was only Bom- 
ba’s fun) in the damp aud cold and dirt, along with the toads and frogs, 
and efits, aud spiders, and earwigs, and black beetles. Here is a little 
whip that I have them beaten with ; here is a little chain that I cause 
them to be chained together with all day and all night. 

You must mind that little Bomba was only joking when he told his 
Papa all these dreadful things. 

It is very right, said Bomba’s Papa, to punish boys who are naughty. 
Yes, Papa, said Bomba, but what do you think? That France and that 
England are so unkind, they tell me I must not punish my naughty boys. 
Do not mind them, my dear, eaid Bomba’s Papa, I will speak to France 
and tell him to leave you alone, or else I will give him no more hard- 
bake. England is a very bad boy, and does not mind what I say ; but 
he will mind what France says. Now look here, Bomba. See what 
pretty playthings I have brought you. And Bomba’s Papa gave Bomba 
ever s0 many little men and women, made out of wood, and ivory, and 
wax, all gilt and painted, so very pretty, and such a lot of funny little 
bones? Oh! dear Papa, said Bomba, to give me such a lot of sweet 
little toys to play with. Ob! what jolly bones, Ob, what plummy little 
men and women. I will stick them all round my hat like King Louis, 
the French king, that Mr. Kean plays in London. Ob! Papa, I must 
kiss you for them. Then Bomba gave his Papa one more nice kiss upon 
his toe ; and bis Papa put out bis thumb and two fingers, and poked 
Bomba in the side. and patted him upon the head, and then Bomba said 
good bye to his Papa, and his Papa went back to Rome, and Bomba 
went back again to Naples with his whip, and his chain, and his bones, 
and bis little men and women.— Punch. 
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THE NEW COTTON-LORD; A MANCHESTER VIEW. 


The elevation of a manufacturer to the peerage, in the person of Mr. | 
Edward Strutt, isan event which may justify some comment, if only to | 
save the honour thereby intended to the manufacturing interests which | 
predominate in this locality from being classed with pearls cast before | 
swine. Analyzed by a philosepber of the Diogenes stamp, the event is | 
trivial enough. It would be easy to resolve it into a new robe, a new 
coronet, and a new name, and to declare, with democratic austerity, that 
it is not worth two thoughts from any sensible man. We cannot acqui- 
esce in this curt verdict. Ia that queerly constituted thing called Enog- 
lish society the aristocratic principles bas more than a conventional ex- 
istence ; it has real life; it corresponds to sentiments so long cherished 
in the bosom of Englishmen that they have become a part of our nature. 
It is not a draped fiction, but a veritable power, working for good or evil 
through all ranks—from the cellar to the throne. Whether we like or 
dislike it is no matter ; there it ia, doing its work for us and our prospe- 
rity. The creation of a peer is an event of some political importance to 
the nation, It would be if he held his dignity only for life, but it is far 
more when he transmits it to his deecendants. The road to the statute- 
book lies through the House of Lords. The Commons may be as patriotic 
and as diligent as the most exacting critic could desire ; but at present 
their patriotism and diligence would be of no avail to the nation if their 
labours were not seconded by the hereditary legislators in the Upper 
House. To create a peer is to invest a line of men with irresponsible 
power over the Legislature for, it may be, half a dozen centuries ; to give 
them, free from any direct check from the nation at large, the right of 
passing bad measures or rejecting good ones, without a tithe of responsi- 
bility to any tribunal save their own interest, judgment, or conscience. 
Such an act is importaot, we might almost call it solemn. If we accept 
an hereditary peerage as one of the legacies of the past, and, instead of 
advocating an organic change, are willing to leave this institution to the 
modifying influence of time, it behoves us the more anxiously to watch 
the principles which guide the Royal prerogative in repairing its dilapi- 
dations and perpetuating its influence. It is as a manufacturer, and to 
mark the interest which the Queen tckes in the manufacturing pureuits of 
the country, that Mr. Strutt is metamorphosed into Baron Belper. As 
such it is a graceful and a prudent act. It shows a wise appreciation of 
the signs of the times. It marks the surrender of feudalism to industry. 

It is something for those who claim to be regarded as the descendants 
of the mailed barons of England to admit into their order a maa who not 
only has made but is making bis fortune by spindles and looms; and if 
they would have felt some reluctance to take such a step themselves, it 
is well ior them that their mistress knows better. There is a vast deal of 
tinsel about the House of Lords. The titles of its members answer the 
useful purpose of hiding very plebeian namer. The descendants of the 
old Norman barons disappeared long ago, and the men who fill their 
places and exercise their prerogatives are Brown, Jones, and Robinson in 
disguise. Nor can anything be more absurd thau the aristocratic aver- 
sion from masufacturee. Lord Belper is the first ‘‘ millowner’’ who has 
been elevated to the peerage, but a considerable number of noble lords 
have long been quite willing to co-operate with our manufacturers and 
pocket their money. Perhaps they would be ashamed to take a turn with 
an overlooker among the looms, but they have no objection to supply our 
factories with fuel, and carry our goods to the market. The growth of 
the population bas immeasurably increased the value of every rent-roll 
in the kingdom. ‘“ With scarcely any exception,” says the late Mr. Por- 
ter, “ the revenue drawn in the form of rent from the ownership of the 
soil bas been at least doubled in every part of Great Britain since 1790.” 
To all practical intents, every titled landowner is a direct partner in the 
manufacturing operations of the country, from which alone his estates 
have derived their increased value ; to say nothing of the high-born bold- 
ers of railway ecrip who can be bribed by the prospect of good dividends 
into the plebeian crowd of builders and barterers. Bat, though the ex- 
elusive pretensions of the peerage, its mythically ancient lineage, and its 
hands untainted with vulgar gain, are sheer fictions, it is not the less true 
that they have been proudly cherished, and none the less gratifying to 
see them giving way to common sense. Such a change is eminently pru- 
dential. The worst enemy of the peerage could desire nothing better 
than the perpetuation of the ancient schism between land and commerce, 


ploughs and spindles, If the House of Lords is to retain its present posi- 
tion in the Legislature, it can only be by absorbing into it the represen- 
tative elements of every social power, and the chief power of this coun- 


try is its commerce.— Manchester Examiner, 
—_——)- 


Tue Fasnions.—Thin materials for dress2s suitable to the summer seq- 
son have lately been worn in great variety. Perhaps, indeed, baréges 
and coloured muslins were never more beautiful than they are the pre- 
sent year. They are generally made up with three or more flounces, but 
sometimes with double skirts ; and tke favourite corsage has a basque, 
and is trimmed with cape-like braces, something in the Louis Quinze 
style.—Mantles of white muslin with runnings of coloured ribbon are 
much approved ; and a mantle of white silk, richly embroidered in white, 


| is covered with a trellis of narrow black velvet, and has a large bow of 
| Scarlet velvet ribbon edged with black lace. 


the thick white marsala jackets trimmed with broderie Anglaise, conti- 
nue to be much worn with coloured skirts. Being so much thicker than 
lace or muslin, they are very suitable for ladies who, though not suffering 
particularly from heat, like to look cool as well as to be cool during the 
warm weather. 

There is little that is new to mention as regards evening dresses ; but 
we must describe a sort of corsage-berthe, which is a very convenient 
appendage, as, with a variation of ribbons, it may be wora with avy 
dress. It is composed of white lace, the corsage-shape being formed of 
rows of insertion lace, with puffings of net between them. These inser- 
tion-bands form a stomacher, and then pass over the shoulders like braces, 
from which proceed complete short sleeves of lace aud puffings of net. 
Rows of the insertion-lace pass across the body something in the Swiss 
style, and long lappets of lac? hang from the waist. The whole is pro- 
fusely trimmed with runnings and loops of narrow black velvet, and 
covers the entire body of the dress. 

There is little change in the shape of the bonnets, though some variety 
in the trimming is constantly arising. There is a charming bonnet of 
white tulle with ruaoniogs of like ribbon, it being otherwise trimmed with 
black lace and bunches of violets. A white chip bonnet is trimmed with | 
blonde and choice flowers of any brilliant hue. A bonnet of white straw | 


| 
| 





| 


A blonde cap inside with 
Michaelmas daisies, blackberries, and red currants. A bonnet of Eugéaie 
blue silk, is richly trimmed wiih black velvet and black lace, and has 
dark berries inside and out. A very pretty fancy straw, is trimmed with 
blue sarcenet ribbon and blue feathers; chamomile flowers inside ar- 
ranged so as to form a sort of coronet. A white crape bonnet is trimmed 
with white ribbon, blonde, and blue feather fringe. Sometimes the bon- 
nets are composed of a mixture of fancy straw and puffiogs of white tulle, 
the latter crossed with chenille trimming. These bonnets have usually 
little other decoration than a large bow of ribbon behind, of the same 


moderation, and so forth, of the Emperor of Russia. if it is not too soon 
after the peace of March for our late foe to begin giving offence, it can- 
not be too soon for us to take offence. Not a single day’s prescription 
ought to be allowed to run in favour of any new Russian aggression on 
the liberties of Europe. In the interests of peace itself, we cannot be too 
prompt to mark, or too resolute to suppress, the causes of future war.— 
Liverpool Mercury, August 6. 


Marsuat (Duke) Pexisster Doing Honour To THe ALLIES OF THE 
Frencu.—Great preparations were made for the reception of Marshal Pe- 
lissier at Marseilles, but his entrance into the town, from a number of un- 
toward eveute, excited little enthusiasm. In fact he was not looked for 
at the time. But he was highly honoured at the dramatic representa- 
tions, and the grand banquet in his honour was a very magnificent af- 
fair. As the toast of the Allies had been omitted, the Marshal thus 
gave it—briefly, but eloquently and effectively :—‘ Gentlemen,—I did ex- 
pect that somebody would have proposed a toast to our brave Allies, but 
nothing to that effect having been offered, I must say we have acted like 
egotists. Your silence compels me to recall to your recollection the firm- 
ness and the valour of the British army, which showed us how to conquer 
or to die, the constant spirit of concord and confraternity, of which it gave 
us so many proofs, as well as the eagerness with which the Sardinian army 
but recently created, joined our ranks, and the noble courage with which 
it fought, Iam confident, gentlemen, that these observations will find 
an echo in your hearts, and I consequently propose to you ‘The health 
of the gracious Queen of Great Britain,’ and another toast, ‘The King 
of Sardinia.’ ”’ 

The toasts were enthusiastically honoured. 

Report or THE Cuetsea Commissioners.—The adjatant-general did 
not properly clothe this army, the quartermaster-general did not supply 
it with suitable stores, aud the commissary-general did not sufficiently 
feed it; but each and all called upon somebody else to do something 
e}se, and the somebody in his turn shifted the responsibility, and the 
something was not done after all. Nevertheless, the adjutant, quarter- 
master, and commissary-general are admirable officers notwithstanding, 
and must not be blamed. The old woman in the nursery rhyme whose 
retura home from market was delayed by the refusal of her pig to get 
over the stile called upon the animal and vegetable kingdoms, and the 
elements to boot, to help her, just as the staff in the Crimea called upon 
heaven and earth to help them. The water would not quench the fire, 
and the fire would not burn the stick, and the stick would not beat the 

pig, and soon. In like manner Airey could not help Wetherall, and 
Wetherall could not he!p Gordon, and Gordon could not help Filder, and 
Filder could not help himself. So they all came to a deadlock, till pri- 
vate charity stepped in to give them breathing time to recover from the 
panic their own incapacity bad brought upon them.— Examiner. 








colour as the chenille, and flowers to correspond next the face. 

Head-dresses are wade in great variety. A very handsome one is com- 
posed of two deep falls of white blonde, intermingled with black velvet, 
and pink and white roses are placed at each side. Another is formed of 
a trellis of blue ribbon, which fits to the head, and has a fall cf white 
blonde partially covering it White blonde comes forward on the fore- 
head, and at the sides are black lace lappets and puffings, intermixed 
with blue convolvuluses and green leaves. 





Mason Genera Wixpaam IN Norrotx.—The hero of the Redaa bas 
been féted at Norwich, in his native county. At a grand banquet given 
him, he had occasion to return thanks. Here are two snatches from the 
report. 


* * * It may perbaps be somewhat unbecoming that at a public meet- 
ing of this nature, I should give expression to my feelings of private and 
personal regard. I am aware that heroes are supposed to possess hearts 
of adamant, but as I don’t set myself up as a great hero, I hope I may be 
allowed to have a little feeling. [Cheers and laughter.] Besides, Nor- 
folk men bave always been famous for their attachment to their home- 
steads. I well remember one old mao at Felbrigg who lived to be up- 
wards of 90, and who was only beyoad the huadred of North Erpingham 
three times in his life—twice to come to Norwich, and once to go to Lynn 
{iaughter], and when he arrived at Lynn, he was so near the confines of 
the county that he at once became ill. [Renewed laughter.] I well re- 
member the first attack on the Redan on the 18th of June, 1855. I was 
not employed in that attack. I was merely in reserve, and I incurred 
no more danger than any of my feiends whom I see around me. I hap- 
pened to be sent by Sir H. Bentiack to find out what was going on, 
when I saw a man two or three yards a-head of me walkiug along the 
trench. A round shot flew over the parapet, and almost hid him in dust. 
I thought he was killed ; but when the dust subdued I saw an individual 
whose countenance presented a curious admixture of fright acd joy. 
Scratching his head, he said to me, ‘‘ Why, dash my buttons, but that 
was most amazing nigh.’’ [Laughter.] The moment he opened his 
mouth I knew from what county he came [a laugh], and I said, *' Aye, 
aye, my boy, we’d much better be digging trenches at 34. a rod in Nor- 
folk than fighting here.’’ [Renewed Jaughter.] He was astonished that 
I had hit upon bis native county, and bis only reply was, ‘“ What are 
yew tew from Norfolk.’ [Laughter and cheers.] But, gentlemen, let 
us do justice to our own county. Tur o your eyes there [turning to the 
portraits by which the hall is surrounded], and tell me if you don’t see, 
represented upon canvass, some of the finest men this or any other county 
has produced. [Cheere.] I should be ashamed of myselt if I thought 
any little bit of service { have performed could even approach the hero- 
ism of the gallant Nelson. [General Windham here turned round, and, 
amid loud cheering, pointed to the portrait of Lord Nelson, which hung 
immediately behind his chair.] I have regarded bim as one of the Jeast 
selfish and most pure of our heroes; and if any future services of mine 
should only entitle me to bave the smallest miniatare bung at his feet, 
I should feel the utmost pride. [Continued cheering.] It must be gra- 
tifying to all my military friends to kaoow that, if we cannot approach 
the distinguished services of Nelson, we have at any rate, in this old 
county, friends who appreciated what we have done. 

* * * * Lord Albemarle has called me the “ Hero of the Redan,” 
but I feel some delicacy in allowing that title to be conferred upon me. 
I received orders from General Markbam to attack the Redan about 5 
o’clock on the afternoon of the day previous to that on which the assault 
took place. I received these orders, I trust,calmly. I looked into them 
to the best of my ability. I went home. I arranged all my affairs for 
this world, and, as far as time would allow me, those of the world to 
come. (Hear, hear,] I said my prayers that night with sincerity ; I 
slept soundly ; I woke early, and entered the battle. If that constitutes 
a hero you may give me the title. [Cheers.] There were many others 
who did their duty just as well as I did. When I look at Welsford, and 
Hancock, and Gough, and Unett, who commanded parties of the Light 
Division ; when I look at Tyler, and Cuddy, and others in my own divi- 
sion ; when I look again at Lysons of the 23d, and Maude of the 34, who 
fought with the enemy hand to hand at the Redan, I must say I should 
be a dirty and a ecurvy fellow if I appropriated all your praise to myself. 
{Loud cheere.}] Believe me, that my title as “Hero of the Redan” is 
more due to my seniority than to my superiority. I detest false humility 
as much as I do vain boasting. I don’t pretend that I did not do my 
duty like a soldier ; but I say also that there were scores of others, of ail 
ranks, who did their duty quite as well as I did. 





A Proven Warnixe ; NEw Rvesstan Acoressions —We have not 
been eager to mark the first symptoms of insincerity and bad faith on the 
part of our late adversary ; but it is becoming iocreasingly evident that, 
unless our government and its allies show great vigilance and determina- 
tion, we shall before long find ourselves drifting into new complications, 
only to be solved at the cost of a new war. Scarcely a day passes but 
we hear either of some petty violation or evasion of the conditions of the 
treaty of Paris, or of some new encroachments, which, if not promptly 
checked. will ripen into an open quarrel, or, worse still, become a tacitly 
admitted starting point for further and bolder aggressions. Yodividually, 
these things may seem trivial ; but not one of them is without its signifi- 
cance, and collectively they present a most ugly and ominous aspect. 

* * * * There is, no doubt, considerable shrewdness in the calculation 
that England wil be reluctant to discover new grounds of quarrel with 
Russia duriog the first months of peace. Generous minds are uever more 
unwilling to take offence than when an old difference has just been healed 
by reconciliation and hand sbaking. It is probably assumed at St. Pe- 
tersburg that this is the very time, while the peace is still fresh, to com- 
mence a series of petty encroachments, no one of which taken singly may 











seem to be worth strenuous resistance, while, if unresisted, they may here- 
after be quoted as precedents. and furnish invaluable stepping stones to 
further aggression. Let the English people and the English government 
beware how they suffer their good nature or their eredality to be played 
upon. England and Europe have surely suffered enough already from 
the absurd fondness of diplomatists for canting about the magnanimity, 


Sir C. Narrer at St. Pererspurc.—Among the numerous foreigners 
seen hers of late, there is one whose appearance has produced a certain 
sensation. [allude to the famous Sir Coarles Napier. Various causes are 
assigned for his visit, and, curiously enough, that which is most absurd is 
the most credited ; namely, that Sir Charles bas come here to win a 
wager which, it is declared, he had formerly made, that Le would break- 
fast at Cronstadt and dine at St. Petersburg on the same day. It is fur} 
ther said that, as these two pleasing operations have been effected by him 
between sunrise and sunset, be has won bis bet. What I can, however, 
inform you of with certainty is, that the Emperor despatched an invita- 
tion to him by an aide-de-camp offering a suite of rooms in one of the crown 
palaces.—Letter from St. Petersburg, in the Constitutionnel. 





Tas Mrxistry.— Lord Palmerston, Mr. Vernon Smith, and Sir G. Lewis 
continue in London. Lord Panmure has gone to Scotland. Earl Gran- 
ville is absent on bis embassy to the Emperor of Russia. Sir G. Grey is 
accompanying the First Lord of the Admiralty on official excursions in 
the vicinity of Portsmouth. Lord Clarendon, Mr. Labouchere, Lord Lans- 
downe, andthe Lord Chancellor are resident within short distances of the 
metropolis. 


Napies.—Royat AMeEnities.—It is whispered in the court circles of 
Naples that General Gorafalo, of the Eagineers, having ventured to cri- 
ticise the system of fortifications tor the coast of Calabria sanctioned by 
the king, received a solema soufflet from the royal fist. This has always 
been a favourite mode of repartee with the Bourbons of Naples. The fa- 
ther of the present monarch was in the habit of resorting to similar ar- 
guments with bis familiares, and even with his wife. General Fardella 
used to say, ‘ I/s ne sont pas meme gentilshommes.” ; 











New Move or Coprerina Vesseis.—Eoglish papers state that M. Ou- 
| dry, has made preliminary experiments for applying electrotype on an 
enormous ecale—no other than the coppering of wood and iron ships of 
whatever tonnage. The vessel should be coated with an adherent species 
of varnish, then placed in a dock to which the cupriferous solution would 
be admitted ; and then by a series of plies, the requisite thickness of 
copper would be deposited in from eight to ten days. The advantages 
promised are diminution of cost and perfection of result ; for, there 
being no joints in the copper, destructive animals could not penetrate, 
neither would there be such an accumulation of weeds on the bottom as 
now take place. 
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sa Mr. Wm. Imlach is on a canvassing tour for the Albion, in Canada. 
Within a few days he will be at Hamilton, and we commend him to the atten- 
tion of our friends. 





Notice To Sunscriers at A Disrance.--Understanding that our friends 
are sometimes charged a high postage for the transmission of Engravings, we 
beg to inform them that the rate ought not to exceed fifteen cents for one En- 
graving, and six cents for every additional one. That sum remitted to this 
office, will ensure safe delivery. This applies also to Canada. 














To our SuBSCRIBERS IN MonTREAL.—-Messrs. Hill & Martin, Booksellers, 
Montreal, will act henceforth as the authorized agents for the Albion, as the 
successors of Mr. J. Armour. 


PEE ALBION. 
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The News from Europe. 

Decidedly there is some little news stirring, though it might not be 
wise to credit all the rumours that took wing, when the Liverpool steam : 
er’s mail-bag of the 9th inst. was opened. We can but reproduce two or 
three of them, leaving the reader to exercise his faith and his discretion 
as he listeth. 

In the first place, then, the question suggests itself—have we a special 
Minister amongst us? In such guise does the London Morning Chro- 
nicle of the Gth inst. present to us the Right Hon. Robert Lowe, whom 
we last week introduced very innocently to our readers as a traveller 
seeking information. The Chronicle—not the best authority in the 
world—invests Mr. Lowe with such plenary powers as were on another 
memorable occasion confided to Lord Ashburton, and were exercised by 
his lordship with euch happy result. The European Times, we perceive, 
speaks also of this nomination as an undoubted fact, though not in a man- 
ner very complimentary to the gentleman entrusted with the mission, or 
to the Chief Magistrate of the Republic to whom he is accredited. That 
Mr. Lowe may be instructed to make enquiries, or even arrangements, 
respecting knotty points in the Centra! American difficulty, is more than 
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probable. That he occupies the offical station which Lord Ashburton | pectively of the large extra sum latterly paid to it for carrying the Eurc- 


held, and which rumour lately and erroneously bestowed upon Lord | 


pean mails. The dreaded six months’ notice of the termination of the Post 


Elgin—sufficient evidence in wanting. Many a diplomatic secret never Office contract was hitched on to the Ocean Mail Steam Service Appro- 
sees the light, and so much the better, possibly ; but that an Eoglish di- | priation Bill ; but whether economy or rivalry brought about this heavy 


plomatist should come to these United States, and preserve his incognito 
on both sides of the ocean, is a stretch of the marvellous for which we 
were not prepared. At the same time, since Lord Clarendon and Mr. 
Dallas apparently make little progress in bringing very simple matters to 
a conclusion, we should be glad to bail any epecially appointed plenipo- 
tentiaries. 

The other bit of news, that staggers our faith, concerns the unques- 
tionable faithieeeness of our late enemy, whose honour was so hugely 
complimented and whose feelings were so delicately consulted by the 
Allied representatives at the Paris conference. It has already been eet 
forth how, in defiance of the spirit of the Treaty of Peace, Ruseia bas 
.seized upon an island commanding the navigable mouth of the Danube, 
40 say nothing of her demolition of fortresses that she was bound to eva- 
cuate, and her specious delay in restoring Kars to the Sultan. But don’t 
imagine that we are surprised at this trickiness, or that treachery. Be- 
fore the war, through the war, since the war, we have protested against 
the tenacity of purpore and unscrupulousness as to means, that mark Rus- 
sian dealings with every foreign power. What strikes us with astonish- 
ment is the report that the British Mediterranean fleet bas been ordered 
to the Black Sea, for the purpose of enforcing the due execution of the 
agreement. We rejoice naturally, under the impression that Admiral 
Lord Lyons will speedily clear the Isle of Serpents of its new invaders ; 
but our joy soon vanishes in a bitter smile. We read on a little further, 
and find that diplomacy again has its finger in the pie ; that the Russian 
Minister at Constantinople is authorised to eettle the new difference ; and 
that counter-orders bave been forwarded to the Admiral. Austrian re- 
monstrances are eaid to have been addressed to Russia, with good effect. 
Avy means, it seems, are more acceptable than the most direct ; but how 
soon will the end be accomplished? 

Speculators and grain-growers on this continent will have received 
with alarm the tidings, that a week of hot and fine weather has rendered 
it almost certain that the British harvest will be an abundant one. Is 
there any sound rule of political economy, that should prevent our rejoic- 
ing in the fact? The consequent heavy fall in prices abtoad cannot but 
tell upon the wholesale markets here ; but whether the poor man will be 
able to buy bread any cheaper is, curiously enough, not decided by this 
change. 

Saragossa baving euccumbed witbout resistance to the Queen’s troops, 
the Spanish insurrection is almost at an end for the present ; and—signi- 
ficantly add the journals—the French Emperor has ceased to move 
troops towards the frontier. The papers meantime, discuss at length 
—guessing mainly as they go—the share Louis Napoleon took in the 
recent Spanish coup d'état ; but no living man of note succeeds so well 
as he in baffling curiosity, and the precise relations between Plombiéres 
and Madrid will probably remain unknown. On another subject, how- 
ever, in which Europe takes the profoundest interest, whispers circulate, 
to which the public would not willingly listen. The talk is of the Em- 
peror’s deelining health. The gossips, who get up correspondence for the 
journals, hint mysteriously that they know more than they care to tell. 
Yet, after all is not this one of the tricks of their trade? At any rate, 
there is no denying that if the whispers be based on truth, bulletins from 
Plombiéres will create more sensation than the most eloquent narratives 





of the coming festivities at Méscow! In this direction too there is proof 
that Kaisars must submit to Fate. It is said that the Imperial coronation | 
is deferred until the 7th of September, in consequence of the severity of 
the cholera at Moscow.—What else there may be of novelty in the mai! - 
bags, is rcattered in come shape through our columne. 





Congress ; the Dead-lock, and Other Questions. 

The state of affairs at Washingtom is peculiar. The legislative session 
terminated, according to previous arrangements, on Monday last; but 
thereupon the President issued in the usual form a call for an Extra Ses- 
sion, and on Thursday both Houses re-assembled. For the sake of a re- 
mote reader here and there, whose only acquaintance with the U. S. is 
made through this channel, we devote a very few words to explaining the 
anomaly. 

To the Army Appropriation Bill—amounting to upwards of thirteeen 

millions of doll arse—the House of Representatives had tacked on a pro- 
viso, stipulating that the federal troops should not be employed in en- 
forcing the Terri torial laws of Kansas. These laws, it should be ob- 
served, were framed with the view of making Kansasa Slave State; and 
whether it shall become so eveniually, or otherwise, is the hotly con- 
tested point now at issue between North and South—giving rise to a spe- 
cies of civil war in that locality itself, mixed-up more or less with the 
Congressional debates at Washington, and embittering the Presidential 
election now before the country. The House, we say, attached to the 
bill for supplying the army estimates a clause thus obnoxious to the 
South. The Senate struck out the proviso. The House refused to 
accede to the Senate’s amendment. Several ineffectual conferences 
took place. Finally the session died its natural death, and this 
portion of the ordinary ways and means was not forthcoming.—Now 
although the standing army of the Republic is comparatively small, 
not exceeding, we believe, thirteen thousand men, the inconvenience of ils 
remaining unpaid, unfed, unappointed, would be grave indeed. Only to 
name ove consequence is sufficient ; the defensive and indispepsable wars 
waged against the Indians on the frontiers must cease. The army, in 
short, would be disorganized, if not practically disbanded.—Such at least 
is the position assumed by the President in his Message calling the Extra 
Session ; though, with overflowing treasury, it might be asked why, in 
such straite, one Department should not assist another in the way of 
loan, rather than see the machinery of government crumble away, trust- 
ing to a future bill of indemnity for setting matters straight. But be 
that as it may, Congress met again on Thursday, with the presumed pur- 
pose of attending to this army supply busines:, and no other. The Re- 
presentatives, by their small Northern majority of half-a dozen or so, re- 
affirmed their determination ; ard whilst we write it is expected that the 
Senate, far stronger in Southern influences, will equally stick to its text. 
And thus comes about the dead-lock, that will sometimes occur in mixed 
governments. How it is to be worked for party purposes, it is none of 
our business to examine. 

Respecting foreign affairs—wherein lies our legitimate interest—little 
or nothing calling for remark has been done, during the latter part of the 
session justclosed. The settlement of the one difficulty with England, and 
the general impression that the other might be and ought to be settled, 
have rendered the tepic an uninviting one to orators, and Buncombe conse- 
quently has lost some displays of eloquence.—Neither, in the way of 
general matters, do we find more than a couple of items to be here chroni- 
cled, both of which by the way will furnish ample themes for talk through- 





out the country. In the first place, Congress has changed the per diem 
pay of honourable members into an annual stipend of three thousand Wol- | 
lars, thus cutting off any pecuniary inducement to protracted sittings. | 
The Legislators, it is true, 
Wages, we all know, have for come time been steadily on the advance.— | 
In the second place, the famous Collins line of steamers is mulcted pros | 


are gainers by the change ; but prices and | 


blow to the Company, we cannot pretead to determine. 





A Novel Sight on a British Parade Ground. 

Who wonders that there was a stir in the fine old city of Montreal, on 
the affernoon of Thureday week? Was there not a spectacle afoot, glad- 
dening the eye, and eminently suggestive? Many a parade and many a 
gallant military show may, in times past, have drawn out the citizens in 
mass. When have they assembled, we say, to witness such a sight as the 
bestowal of medals, the gift of a foreign Sovereign, upon non-commis- 
sioned officers and privates? It would have been strange indeed if a 
vast concourse had not assembled ; if all present—the men, the women, 
and the children—bad not been moved by the impressiveness of the scene. 
The emotions experienced were probably of various kinds; as some 
minds would wander to the trenches before Sebastopol, and dwell! upon 
their carnage and their misery; some, more youthful perhaps and 
more buoyant, would exult in the thought of danger and of glory; 
some would hail in this recognition of valour and discipline an im- 
proved view of the relations of man to man; whilst here and there, 
perchance, a grey-headed Jaudator temporis acti might mutter to 
himself a doubt of the propriety of innovation, and sigh for his 
beau ideal of army management—the era of the Peninsular campaign. 
But you know, good reader, that the world will not stand still, even at 
the request of the most venerable and most estimable of the older school. 
Let us not attempt to argue with these—it would be but loss of time— 
let us rather record in ‘our columns, very briefly, what was done on the 
Champ de Mars of Montreal, on the day above-mentioned, that seems to 
us, who only read of it at second-hand, to merit being lifted into promi- 
nence. 

You recollect how the Emperor of the French announced his intention 
to bestow honorary medals upon the picked men of the British army who 
had fought and euffered, side by side with his own troops, in the Crimean 
campaign. Five of these tokens fell to the share of the 39th Regiment, 
now quartered in Montreal ; and it is of their distribution that we would 
speak. The selection of the recipients was made by the regimental offi- 
cers, in accordance with the expressed wishes of the men themselvee. Lieu- 
tenant Colonel Munro—if we may use the phrase—did the honours 
of the occasion, and went through his new and enviable duty with 
great tact, and soldierly directnees of purpose. His address at the close 
of the ceremony was a telling one ; and from it some further idea may be 
formed of the hardships undergone by the 39th and their gallant asso- 
ciates. The sharp, bloody action—says this experienced officer—is not so 
trying and severe a test of the stuff that an army is made of, as was ser- 
vice in the trenches before Sebastopol. At the battle of Mabarajpore in 


| 1843, the 39th, ia one hour, had 11 officers and 240 men laid on the field ; 


yet it were less effort to take part in several such, than to stand the bar- 
rassing duties of the siege. And now comes the point. During the time 
that Colonel Munro had had the honour of commanding the 39th in the 
Crimea, be heard not a murmur from any of his men—no, not even when 
they were in the trenches, five nights out of seven! 

Such is the material of her Majesty’s army. And as with this corps, so 
with that ; for if there be some few pre-eminently distinguished, the main 
body is emulous of their fame and their deeds. The cases therefore, now 
signalled out, seem but an addition to those extensively quoted of late, 
from a Report presented to Parliament, and embodied io a leading arti- 
cle of the Times that was copied last week in these columns, and has been 
reproduced far and wide. Nevertheless it is good to write, to read, to 
think of heroic actions ; nor is it unwise to re-iterate proof that lowliness 


| of condition may be ennobled by a valorous and humane deportment. 


Ay, we say humane, for two out of the five men, thus decorated for their ser- 
vices, won the applause of their comrades and the esteem of their officers 
by daring and successful efforts to succour their wounded fellow soldiers. 
The two were privates, Michael Boyle and Lawrence Lind. The former, 
on the 25th of April, 1855, volunteered the dangerous attempt to bring 
in a soldier of another regiment, who was lying, wounded, outside the 
advanced line of sentries. His brief record concludes with the simple but 
most honourable fact, that he never missed trench duty. The latter, on 
the 18th of June following, when Sir William Eyre held possession 
of the Cemetery, was attracted by the cries and groans ofa wounded man. 
Lieut. Smyth, in command of a Company, asked for volunteers to seek 
him out. Lind and two others ‘“ cheerfully’? went with him, and under 
a heavy fire of the enemy they brought in a wounded sergeant of the 
38th, who had been lying for fifteen hours, in advance. Under other “ try- 
ing circumstances”’ he had similarly been prominent. These we call in- 
stances of the higbest order of courage; not of that animal kind which 
the heat of conflict engenders in the most sluggish—but generous, self- 
sacrificing, noble, rare. 

It is impossible to praise too highly the language in which the claims 
of the chosen men to distinction were set forth by Colonel Munro. In respect 
to Colour-Sergeant James Garnett we cannot venture to change or con- 
dense it. What a perfect picture it furnishes of the martial impulse and 
heroic spirit! Have you read it? Read it again, and place it aside 
amongst your choice extracts that are worth the keeping. There is no- 
thing better in Napier’s History of the Peninsular War :—“ Colour-Ser- 
geant James Garnett—Conduct highly spoken of by all ranks for conspi- 
cuous gallantry, coolness, and intrepidity, on all occasions, while on duty 
in the trenches. It bas also been stated to me that while under medical 
treatment with an unhealed blister on him, he joined his regiment on the 
18th June, knowing that an important attack was assigued to the Bri- 
gade to which he belonged, and was obliged to go into hospital immedi- 
ately on-bis return.” 

Nor is this terse felicity of language less marked in allusion to another 
Sergeant, George Pegram. ‘‘ Almost every officer,” it says, ‘has on 
various occasions spoken most highly of his services in the trenches, as a 
remarkably brave, willing, and forward non-commissioned officer.”’ What 
more could be said of him, or of Private Michael Ryan ‘always a for- 
ward and daring soldier ?’’—unless that the latter is credited with the ad- 
ditional merit of remaining steadily on his post of sentry when hard- 
pressed, and when driven in retreated slowly, loading and firing as he 
went. 

You remember, of course, how all England showered laurels upon the 
Light Cavalry Brigade of Balaklava, and upon the fearless and for- 
tunate leader of that daring forlorn hope. Truly it was a dashing affair, 
aud we grudge not the pecans bymned in its honour. But the deed was 
done in the face of three armies assembled as spectators ; the blood of the 
doers was at fever-heat ; and we cannot imagine the man, who could sit a 
horse and wield a sabre, hanging back on such occasion. When 
however, it comes to the question of being ‘‘ approved good sol- 
diers,” we must be permitted to award the palm to our five brave 
fellow countrymen, just decorated through the liberality of Louis 
Napoleon. We should not forget also that fiveot her Sergeants and eight 
others of the rank and file of the regiment were called up by Colone) 
Munro, and heard their well-merited praises sounded by him, for services 
in general of the same tenor as thoze specified above. In other words, if 


‘he had bad thirteen more meda's to bestow, here were the men entitled 








to receive them.— Now this joarnal is not addressed to, is not supported by 
the ot polloi. We do not court, therefore, the popular voice ; but we hold 
it nevertheless at once a duty and a privilege to do our bumble part in 
celebrating such a scene and such a display. We heartily congratulate 
these approved good soldiers oa this public recognition of their worth. 
We congratulate their gallant Colonel on his command of the corps that 
supplies men of such metal, as also on the heartiness with which he shared 
their exultation. We congratulate our many friends in Montreal on hav- 
ing again amongst them Royal troops so well fitted to form the nucleus 
of their own local force. —As for the wider sense in which congratulations 
to our countrymen generally are suggested—they are obvious, and we 
have no space for them. Besides, would they not be superfluous? 





The Steamship “ Arabia; Gross Exaggeration. 

Persons in this community, baving friends or relatives on board the 
Cunard steamship 4rabia that eailed from Boston on Wednesday of last 
week, were considerably startled on Monday morning, to readin the daily 
prints a telegraphic communication from Halifax, stating that the ship 
had sailed thence on Saturday afternoon, “ leaking badly,” and naming 
about twenty-five passengers who had left her, “ unwilling to go on.” 
This uneasiness was not relieved on Tuesday, by the publication of a later 
and fuller despatch, pretending to give full accounts of the damage done 
to the Arabia by striking on the Blond Rock ; intimating that “ about 
half’ of ber Liverpool passengers had stopped, and that more would bave 
left her, could they have got out their luggage ; that “it is the general 
opinion bere that the ship was unseawortby when she sailed; and 
finally, that “ prayers were said in the churches for her safe passage to 
Liverpool.” 

The gentleman who transmits news from Halifax for the Associated 
Press of this city, and cooks it up in anti-British form whenever the op- 
portunity offers, has in this case most maliciously, and it seems to us 
most unwarrantably, transcended his duties. Obviously bent upon twit- 
tirg the Cunard line with disregard of the lives of their passengers, he 
laboriously strove to create as much alarm as possible. He had got hold 
of a Cunarder ashore, and jealous of their well-earned reputation, he laid 
himself out for making the most of it. His success with the ignorant 
and basty was decided, though better judges perceived his animus, and 
saw how slight was the foundation for the fears that be took pains to 
disseminate. Thus, though the diver’s report was not made public, he 
managed to ascertain the amount of mischief done, and detailed it accord - 
ingly. We shall not follow him through his statement; but must smile 
at his clumsy efforts to make bad worse. He actually says that “ the divers 
stuffed large quantities of oakum into the bow outside,” and that “ in 
side, a bulkhead of cotton and oakum was built.’”’ These precautions 
have a dirge-like sound to him; tous they seem just precisely what sea- 
men who knew their business would order to be done. But he concludes 
with the water that the ship made per hour, when she sailed—satisfied 
that if this did not swamp her, the knowledge of it would at least swamp 
the Cunarder’s reputation. Only think of it, 18 tons per hour! So spe- 
cific a charge has induced us to make some enquiry as to the means on 
board for getting rid of such an inundation. On indisputable authority 
then we beg leave to state that the 4rabia’s bilge-pumps alone can throw 
overboard at least forty tons per hour; and by using the water made 
by the ship, injecting that for steam, instead of drawing it in as 
usual from the sea, the engines at fifteen revolutions per minute 
would get rid of 960 tons per hour, in addition! Our alarmist’s 
eighteen tons are thus, we hope, satisfactorily provided for.—In the 
same way, bis ‘ more than half the passengers’’ prove to be 25 out of 90. 
As for the prayers said on Sunday, we can but remark that the practice 
of commending any voyagers by any ship to the Divine protection is so 
common in some sea-ports, that it is strange our friend did not point out 
some extraordinary phrases or allusions. 

The Agent of the line here resident, anxious to contradict the scanda- 
lous reports set on foot, telegraphed to Halifax for precise information, 
but bas not yet received a reply. The following are the terms of the 
message that he did receive, originally: “‘ Halifax, August 16, 4rabia 
left at 2 o’clock for Liverpool, nearly all the passengers went in her and 
were perfectly satisfied.” 

Want of space prevents our enlarging upon the wild improbability of 
the Arabia being sent to sea in an ‘‘ unseaworthy” state ; but we shall 
probably have occasion to refer to the subject, when the mail reaches us 
from Halifax. In the meantime this busy-body at that port should be 
reprimanded by his employers, for his mis-placed zeal. He has caused a 
large amount of needless pain ; and caused the publication of an exceed- 
ingly gross libel. 


President Walker and his Men; Overshooting the Mark. 

One of the queerest documents that has lately seen the light is an Ad- 
dress to the citizens of the U. S. from seven ci-devant soldiers of General 
Walker’s Nicaraguan army, prisoners of war in Costa Rica. This volu- 
minous affair is dated at Punta Arenas, in May last, and professes to de- 
lineate the new Pizarro in his proper colours, whilst warning the ingenu- 
ous youth of this country not tobe decoyed into his ranks. Such an 
imbecile and such a knave, as they represent their late Chief to be, has 
seldom figured in print, though we are not disposed to inflict upon our 
readers any sample of this bombastic composition, in which his cause is 
described as beyond redemption and himself as utterly contemptible. 
With you who read, as with us who write, it is a clear case of overshoot- 
ing the mark, and so strongly of Costa Rican influences as to produce 
little or no effect. 

But here, where every one reads his daily paper, the effect may be dif- 
ferent. The classes that furnish, adventurous emigrants, such as Walker 
inveigles or claps his paw upon, are likely to pay attention to the graphic 
narrative, however strained or improbable it may appear to the more 
reasonable judgment. They will glow with indignation at the ill-treat- 
ment to which their fellows and kindred are said to be subjected, despite 
a caution against the statement; they will cease to supply the bone and 
sinew of the Nicaraguan crusade, albeit the paper that copies the Ad- 
dress protests against it. Thus it may come to pass that an absurd 
perversion of facts, cooked up into a ridiculous form, shall exercise 
more weight in the destiny of Central America, than laboured editorial 
articles and fine speeches in Parliament or Congress. So curiously march 
events, in this the best of all possible worlds. 





The First St. George’s Society in Wisconsin. 

Glad are we torecord the establishment anywhere of Associations tend- 
ing to preserve the Englishman's love for the land of his sires. Still 
more 89, when they spring to existence in the great and far-distant West, 
where there is not such constant and direct intercourse with the old 
country, as prevails along the Atlantic seaboard. The City of Madison, 
Wisconsin, has herein set a noble and beneticial example, foundiag and 
dedicating its St. George’s Society at once to charitable and national 
purposes. May clusters of Englishmen, gathered together here and 
there, set to work and do likewise ! 

We are aware that some American writers object to this fostering of 
old sympathies and interests, oa the part of foreign settlers. The sub- 
ject is too wide a one for brief or hurried comment ; but we may safely 
reiterate an undisputed fact—that the Englishmen settled under the 
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broad banner of this Republic are rigid observers of local laws, and keep 
conscientiously clear of local disputes. 
Governorship of Jamaica. 

The London G/ode, usually well informed ia such matters, states that 
the above important post has been offered to Mr. Darling, now the repre- 
sentative of her Majesty in Newfoundland. Mr. Darling has the advan- 
tage of knowing the new ground offered to him, baviog formerly been 
Colonial Secretary of the Island. 

Mr. AntHony Barciay To wis Frienps in New York.—It will be 
remembered that, on occasion of his late departure for England, many 
of the leading merchants and other residents of this city transmitted to 
Mr. Barclay a cordial and ‘kindly Address. His reply from London has 
appeared in print. The paragraph annexed is very emphatic :— 

“My race among you is run; and I have nothing to gain, any where, 
either by concealment or profession. You can not but believe me. It 
must be a satisfaction to you, then, to know from my own pen, and it is 
due to you as well as to myself that you sbould so know, that those high 
principles to which I have just alluded forbade me to participate in any 
manner in the recruiting of men for the British army, which is the alleged 
— of the revocation of my Exequatur,—and that if the Neutrality 

w of the United States had been of divine origin, I could not have 
respected it more scrupulously. Todo s0 was my resolve from the first, 
and that resolve was never infringed.” 


jHusic. 


Once more the well-known name of Max Maretzek is associated with our mu- 
sical expectations ; and again, we have not the slightest doubt, our anticipa- 
tions will ripen into enjoyments. Mr. Maretzek has leased the Academy of 
Music for twelve nights in September, the season when town is full of strangers, 
and residents returning from the country enter with zest into town amuse- 
ments, Of the success of this new enterprise we shall say nothing. The pub- 
lic is weary of predictions of triumph, aud they only gratify the most inexpe- 
rienced of managers. We will pay the lessee a higher compliment, by calling 
to mind his furmer unwearied exertions, and the care that he has invariably be- 
stowed upon the Operas that he has set upon the stage. He can’t fathom or 
control—what manager ever could ?—the whims and caprices of vocalists. Per- 
haps he can’t always anticipate revulsions and eccentricities in the popular 
taste—as who can, that waits upon the many-headed master ’ But he works 
@arly and late for our entertainment, and most thoroughly merits the cheap en- 
couragement that consists in enjoying the musical treats prepared for us. We 
trust to be heartily pleased with what is forthcoming ; and that is to wish him 
success. 

Madame La Grange, we believe, heads the new company ; so at least we are 
sure of something good. 

Both the Italian Opera companies in London closed the season, on Saturday, 
the 2nd inst. Some day perhaps, if our own musical circle continues such a 
dreary blank, we will review the relative performances of Messrs. Lumley and 
Gye. At present we can but express regret at the senseless rivalry between 
them. Neither can possibly profit. The greed of leading artists is fostered 
by bids and counter-bids. Art almost perishes, whilst the harpies are gorged. 

In the dearth of novelties there is a sort of break. Messrs. Cramer and 
Beale of London, looking with envious eye at the crush of the “ religious 
world” when Oratorios are given et Exeter Hall, have imagined a plan where 
by Opera may be lifted up from the anathematized slough of the Drama. The 
Concert-room is to supersede the Stage. The unholy adjuncts and accessories, 
including scenery and costume, are to be dispensed with. There are to be no 
‘« breeches-parts”’ for shapely Tancredis and Cherubinos ; no sacks for the de- 
fanct @ la Rigoletto ; no barber's basin for Figaro ; no poisoned flasks for Lucre- 
zia. Acting, in short, there is to be none ; and considering what sticks of actors 
the great Tenors habitually are, we cannot but think the move herein a good 
one. The music, on the other hand, is to be given entire, with full band and 
chorus.—To be serious, we really like this scheme. Ifa Bishop or two can be 
persuaded to patronise it in England, it cannot fail of numerical success. Pe- 
cuniary ditto is amother thing, fur we see the names of Grisi, Mario, Alboni, 
Clara Novello, Sims Reeves, and others, attached to the scheme. They are, it 
is true, the angels of song, but then their notes are costly. 

After an allusion to the extravagant style of entertainment, over the water, 
comes d-propos an invitation toa cheap one here. And welcome it is too, for 
young New York cannot thoroughly enjoy the Ravels more than thrice a week, 
and might find the regular Drama too severe a tax during hot weather. Wel- 
come therefore be the Black Art, as it will be practised to perfection by Buck- 
ley’s Minstrels, at their new and splendid Hall, about to throw open its portals! 

—__ 


Drama. 


Mr. Boerten, on the way from Chamters Street to his new establishment op- 
posite Bond Street, rests himself awhile at Niblo’s, and reminds the public 
that he is on the wing. We see yet no advertisement of his own gathering 
forces, but it will be keenly looked for. Rumour says that a Star or two will 
sometimes appear in his firmament—all very well, if the Star give superadded 
lastre to a brilliant galaxy——all very ill, if it be intended to twinkle all alone 
in its glory. 

The Summer Garden, erst Wallack’s, prolongs its season; and Mr. Bourci- 
cault promises something really new for next week. We are glad to find that 
the little Theatre has been prospering bravely. 

The three distinct entertainments for the benefit of the Dramatic Fund, on 
Monday night, were brilliantiy successful. 

Charles Kean’s minute attention to historical accuracy, in his recent prodac- 
tion of plays, has attracted the notice of some of the Londoncritics. They are 
unjust or unkind enough to say—when was the race ever satisfied ?—that all 
this archeological research is a mere substitute for good acting. At this dis- 
tance we don’t pretend to decide ; but we must say that Astley’s Amphitheatre 
has played off the happiest quiz upon the system. That hippo-dramatic 
house has produced Richard Il[., with close attention to contemporary pro- 
perties and proprieties. The proof is that ‘‘White Surrey, saddled for the 
field,” is the most prominent amongst the performers ! 
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FACTS AND FANCIES. 

On landing at Mareeil!es Marshal Pelissier found a letter from the Em- 
peror, in which his Majesty informed the Marsbal that he bad conferred 
upon bim the dignity of Duke.——If tbe accounts from Limerick are to 
be credited, the marvellous comet cf 1556, after an absence of just three 
centuries, has made its predicted reappearance in the south of Ireland.-— 
A ship landed at Quebec, the other day, three or four hundred men dis- 
banded from the German Legion. They bave ail a considerable sum of 
money, and have been allotted Jand in Upper Canada The aged Dr. 
Scoresby went out to Melbourne in the Royal Charter, and is to return 
home in the same ship: the voyage was for scientific purposes, chiefly 
connected with magnetism and the state of the compasses in iron shipa. 
——The Hon. Joseph Howe is eaid to bave forwarded to England the copy 
of a pamphlet on the notorious Ealistment business, which is to be printed 
and circulated in that country.——Six thousand Russians are now en- 
camped on the heights of Inkermann.——RMrs. Partington visited R. P. 
Shillaber in his sanctum the other day ; he reports her as follows: We 
asked her opinion on the Kansas question. ‘They can be cured,” cried 
she, firmly, *‘ though they are very paiaful and irrigating, yet they can 
are out by plaster. They are humourous things, and may be eras- 
ticated by proper remedies.” Heaven help us! she was thinking of era- 
dicating cancers.——In Nova Scotia, there are ramours of the retirement 
of Judge Haliburton, familiarly known as “ Sam Slick.’”,——There are 
ip the United States 750 paper mills in actual operation, having three 
thousand engines, and producing in the year 250,000,000 pounds 
of paper, which is wortb, at ten cents per pound, $25,000,000 —— 
We are glad to announce tbe arrival at Montreal otf the Chester, the first 
of the London and Atlantic line of steamers, in twenty-one days from 
Lordon.—— Bishop Monk, of Gloucester and Bristol, died possessed of 
property to the amount of £150,000 -——A diamond of fine quality has 
been found on the shore of Lake Superior.——A Scotch Jury bas awarded 
toa Mr. Duncan M'Laren £400 as damages for an alleged libel in the 
Scotsman newspaper. The case arose cut of the proceedings at the last 











election for Edinburgh. The London Times waxes wrath oa the occa- 
sion.——A sporting young lady says, “ If ‘ the course of true love never 
does run smooth,’ why don’t they water it, and roll it regularly so many 
hours a day, until they get the course to smooth that avy donkey could 
run upon it ?”——The Gazette of the German Empire contains a letter 
from Berlin of the 29th ult., which says: “ The Czar will immediately 
after his coronation appoint his younger brother, the Gracd Duke Mi- 
chael, to the vice-royalty of Poland, instead of his brother Nicholas, 
whom he wisbes to retain at court.’”,-——The Marquis of Dalhousie, after 
a few days’ stay in town, has returned to Scotland. The health of the 
noble marquis bas greatly improved._——The London Gazette announces 
that her Majesty bas granted permission to various officers and men in 
Hi. M.’s military and naval service, to wear the insignia of the Order of 
the Legion of Honour, which the Emperor of the French has conferred 
upon them.——Lord John Ruseell bas left town to join his family at Aat- 
werp ; whence they proceed to Switzerland and Italy, fora lengthened 
stay.——Lord Panmure has left town for Brechin Castle. This is his 
first holiday since he became Minister for War.——Sir Charles Napier 
arrived at St. Petersburg on the 22d of last month. He expected to be 
there in 1854. Prince Napoleon and his scientific companions in the 
Reine Hortense have been foiled in their attempt to explore the island 
of Jean Mayor, which contains a volcano the nearest existing to the Pole. 
The island was completely blockaded by a barrier of ice. The steamer 
was compelled to return to Iceland.—_—The Russian Government intend 
to despatch two corvettes in September, from Cronstadt, to perform a 
scientific voyage round the world, the thirty-ninth Russian expedition of 
the kind since 1803.—-Mr. John Bright, M.P., bas arrived in Rochdale 
from the north, looking much better for his sojourn there. We under- 
stand his health is nearly restored.——Lieutse. Coles and Lewis, R.N., 
have been appointed Admiralty agents on the Southampton station.—— 
London is beginning to swarm with native Indian Princes, making claims 
on the E. I. Co.——The American Scientific Association is in session at 
Albany ; The British Association at Cheltenbam. Nothing worth mazk- 
ing is yet registered.——Dove, the Yorkshire poisoner of his wife, was to 
be hung, on the 9th inst.——We see by the report of Mr. C. Mathews’s 
insolvency, that his professional earuings between March, 1855, and July, 
1856, exceeded £10,000; a large income to become insolvent upoo.—— 
A Madrid letter of the 2d says, that 16 iasurgents were shot at Gracia for 
murdering General Ravell and six officers who had surrendered to them. 
Espartero on hearing of the surrender of Saragossa, demanded passports 
for Logrono.——It is reported that Dr. Lee, Bishop of Manchester, will 
be promoted to the see of Durbam, and Dr. Jackson, now Bishop of Lin- 
coln, to the see of London.——The officers of a steamer, just arrived in 
the Thames from Cronstadt, state that the doors and windows of the 
houses there are made of iron to resist the shot from the guns of the Hog: 
lish and French fleets. This was the case also in many of the houses in 
St. Petersburg, thirty miles from Cronstadt, which shows how fearful the 
Russians were of an attack from the Allies. Mr. Westcott, of the Hunt- 
er’s Arms, Compton-st., Brunswick square, has been sent to trial for selling 
a deleterious liquid under the name of gin. The stuff on beiog analysed 
was fourd to contain vo spirit at all, but was mainly tartarised emetic.-— 
We learn, says the N. Y. Hera/d, that five buodred ounces of rtrychaine 
were withdrawn, a few days ago, from the Custom House at this port, 
and shipped to California! Is the Vigilance Committee about to take it, 
or to administer it? or, are the times so troublous that the chemists are 
calculating on suicide becoming fashionable ? There bas been another 
personal difficulty’ at Washington. Mr. Mc Mallen, of Virginia, and Mr. 
Granger, of this State, were the parties——There are disagreeable ac- 
counts of renewed Russian encroachments in Norwegian Laplaod, and of 
armed “ fishing vessels” haviog made their appearance in Varanger Fiord, 
that great N. Sea harbour to which successive Czars have long sought to 
gain access. ——Mr. Jobn Frost, the Chartist, and lately pardoned exile, 
is about to deliver political lectures ia Kagland.——T he Czar, with good 
policy and liberality, has commanded that the clergy of all the different 
confessions in the empire, not even excluding the non-Christians, shall be 
invited officially to the coronation. The weather has been unusually 
bot in Eogland.——The Limited Liability Act is bearing good fruit, and 
numerous companies are springing up, many of which have objects of 
great public utility to carry out.——On the Ist inst. the military arms 
trade of Birmingbam gave a dinner, and presented testimonials to Messrs. 
Muotz and Newdegate for their Parliamentary exertions on bebalf of 
their constituents. From the speeches it appeared that while the Bir- 
miogham gunmakers had promised 150,000 guns in two years, they had 
actually sent in 272,000, ot which 240,000 were Minié rifle: -——London 
is really to have an underground railway.——An attempt was made 
Jast month to murder Mr. A. Ogilvie, the Eoglish Consul at Jeddah, 
as he lay asleep. The assassin was seized before be could use his 
dagger, and handed over to the police——Ono the twenty-eighth 
ult. Sir William Temple, who has long been the Minister of Eng- 
land at the Neapolitan Cuurt, left Naples for Eogland in a most pre- 
carious state of health. Heis a brother of Lord Palmerston. What a 
place this would be for Mr. Crampton !——lIa Russia, when a Cossack is 
at all extravagant, they say, © he’s eating his candle at both ends,”—— 
A gentleman bas brought an action against the South Eastern Railway 
Company in England, and recovered the price of the tickets that he 
bought of them, on occasion of the great naval review at Spithead. The 
Company kept back a steamer at Portsmouth, and so the ticket-buyer 
lost the best part of the show.——The will of the Marquis of Ailesbury, 
K.T., has been sworn under £16,000 personalty ; Charles M. Young, the 
tragedian, Brighton, £30,000.——The whole of the iron shipbuilding 
works of Mr. Mare, at Blackwall, have been sold by public auction, un- 
der an order in bankruptcy. It was stated that the property cost Mr, 
Mare £150,000. It went for £55,000, Mr. Rolt, M.P., being the purchaser. 
We believe that he is Mr. Mare’s father-in-law.——Twelve English Insu- 
rance Companies are now being wound up in Chancery.——None bat 
very silly women shave their foreheads to make them appear higb,—— 
Tremendous loss of life and destruction of property were lately caused at 
Salonica by the ignition of a quantity of contraband gunpowder in the 
stores of a Greck merchant. High words degenerate into low language. 
— Punch says that the man who intends getting round bis wife must 
start early in the morning. Mr. Chancelior Blake, of Upper Canada, 
has gone to Europe, compelled to travel in search of health._—Madame 
Ida Pfeiffer is in Loadon, about to sail for Madagascar. Several gold 
chronometers and a still larger number of medals have been recently 
presented by the President of the United States to sundry British cap- 
tains and seamen of merchant ships, who had courageously rescued Ame- 
rican sailors in distress-——All the New York world of fashion is out of 
town.—Five hundred thousand dollars has been appropriated for the 
site of a new Post Office here. The owners of lots are on the qui vive 
accordingly. Burton’s Theatre and the Brick Church are named in the 
list of offerss—It is General Quitman’s intention, at an early day next 
session of Congress, to move a consideration of the propriety of substi- 
tuting direct taxation for the present system of raising revenue. There 
has been a terrific storm in the South. The particulars are very distress- 
ing ; and we can ecarcely regret having no room fur them.——The meat- 
market at Ghent is now completely free of the intolerable nuisance of 
flies. The simple remedy consists of the inner walls having been painted 
with laurel oi] (Oleam lauri nobilis?) the smell of which the flies cannot 
support.——The famous Charter-Oak at Hartford has been blown down. 





























Obituary. 


Rosert Scuumann.—Robert Schumann, by many considered the great- 
est of living German composers, as he was undoubtedly one of the most 
origival, bas just died at Bona, at the comparatively ear)y age of forty- 
six. He was born at Zwickan, Saxony, and at the commencement of his 
career was distinguished as a musical critic, the ‘ Weue Zeitschrift fiir 
Musik,” established by him in Leipsic, being one of the most able 
and successful musical journals of the day.—His musical tastes being of 
a very decided character, he soon forsook the editorial profession for the 
study of composition, which he prosecuted with extraordinary zeal. He 
modelled bis style successively upon that of Haydn, Mozart, Moscheles 
and Ries, but soon struck into a path of his own, in which he exhibited 
great individuality, and a boldness and eccentricity which startled the 
critics, and brovght down upon him denunciations and ridicule without 
stint. He had, however, a circle of enthusiastic admirers, who as warmly 
upheld him, and whose members constantly increased. 

In 1840 he married the celebrated Clara Wieck, now, as then, acharm- 
ing pianist, and most estimable woman. His married life was very happy, 
and with a fecundity of genius quite remarkable, he composed during 
this period a vast number of pianoforte pieces, many of them novel and 
fantastic in form, and almost all of exceeding beauty, besides quintettes 
for string instraments, some remarkable symphonies, various large vocal | 
works, cantatas, &c., and a multitude of charming little songs, 

Such of his symphonies and many of his songs are familiar to our | 
audiences, and have created genuine admiration of Schumann’s great | 
merit asa composer. About two years ago he began to exhibit symp- 
toms of insanity ; the disease rapidly gathered strength, and for the last 
two years he has been a confirmed lunatic. Under such melancholy 





circumstances has this distinguished man left the world.—V. Y. Even- 
ing Post. 





On the 12th June, at Dolosbagey, island of Ceylon, J. Spottiswoode Robert- 
son, Esq., of Hillside, aged 32 years, eldest surviving son of W. Robertson 
Esq., lately one of the Deputy Keepers of the Records of Scotland. He was 
killed by an elephant while hunting in the Penylan jangle.---Capt. G. H. 
Robeson, late of the Turkish Contingent.—In London, at Lady Marian Alford’s 
residence at Prince’s gate, Viscount Cranley, only son of the Earl of Onslow. 
He was born in 1820, and married Lady Amelia Cust, daughter of the late 
Earl Brownlow. He leaves two daughters.--Mr. J. P. Brown, of the celebrated 
eating house, the Franklin Coffee House, Maiden Lane, died on Sunday even- 
ing at Staten Island, of dysentery. He was injured some weeks ago by the 

iving way of the Ferry bridge at Whitehall.—_At Whatton-in-the-Vale, Notte 
fir. Geo. nnocent, farmer. He was carried to the grave by his faithful ser- 
vauts, some of them having served a kind master more than 40 years —At 
Round Oak, Englefield-green, Lieut.-Col. C. J. Barnett, formerly of the 3d or 
Scots Fusilier Guards, and H. B. M.’s Consul-General in Egypt.--At Bonn, Sir 
Robert Innes Grant, Bart., of Dalvey, aged 60.—In London, aged ninety-two, 
having been seventy-eight years in the Navy, Capt. W. Shippard.—In Lon- 
don, aged 94, Lieut.-Col. Thomas Alcock, the oldest Deputy Eotenaes and 
magistrate of the county of Surrey. He was in the military service of the BE. 
I. Co., and held high Staff appointments in India. He was subsequently for 
eight years Treasurer of the Ordnance. In 1802 he married adaughter of the 
first Viscount Doncraile.-_At Hornby Castle, near Gatterick, in the 81st year 
of her age, the Dowager Duchess of Leeds.—Hon. Harris Hatch of St. An- 
drews, N. B., for many years a member of the Legislative Council of the Pro- 
vince.--At Stockholm, suddenly, Count Gustavus Loewenstjerna, formerly 
Swedish Ambassador at Paris. 


Appotntuients. 


The London Gazette of the 5th inst. contains the official announcement that 
Viscount Castlerosse has succeeded Viscount Drumlanrig, as Comptroller of 
H. M.'s Household.—A portion of New Zealand and the Auckland Islands are 
constituted a separate and distinct diocese, to be called “ The Bishopric 
of Christchurch.” The Rev. Henry John Chitty Harper, D.D., is ordained and 
consecrated Bishop of the said diocese.—The Rev. Gilbert Frankland Lewis, 
M.A., to be a canon of the cathedral church of Worcester, the same being void 
by the death of the Hon. and Rey. Jas. Somers Cock. 

Arup. 

Tue QueeN TO THE ARMY.—The following General Order has been 
issued :— 

Horse Guards, August 5, 

The Queen, baving completed the review of the regiments which served 
in the army in the East, has commanded H. R. H. the General Command- 
ing-in-Chief, fo welcome their return from that arduous service.—Her 
Majesty has been graciously pleased to express her admiration of their 
good order and discipline.—Victorious when opposed to the brave and 
enterprising enemy with whom it had to contend, the army has earned 
the gratitude of the country.—The patient endurance of evils insepara- 
ble from war and an instinctive determination to overcome them, are 
characteristic of the British soldier; and the events of the war have 
proved that those national! virtues have not degenerated during a long 
previous peace, 

The Queen deplores the loss of many of her best officers and bravest 
men ; but history will consecrate the ground before Sebastopol as the 
grave of heroes. 

By order of H. R. H., the Gen. Comm’g in-Chief, 

G. A. WrTueraLi, Adjutant-General, 


DisTaibuTION Ov Forces at Home.—The Glove believes it is at pre- 
sent intended that the troops at Aldershott shall consist of a brigade of 
cavalry force, four regiments and two divisions of infantry, each made up 
of two brigades of three battalions, with artillery and land transports. 
The total number of men on the ground will generally be about 14,000.— 
Sir Colin Campbell’s command at Shorncliffe will comprise three regi- 
ments of cavalry and six battalions of infsntry.—In Dublia there will be 
a cavalry brigade of four regiments, and six infantry regiments in two 
brigades. At the Curragh the military force will also be of similar 
strength. Fermoy is destined to be the principal military station in the 
south of Ireland ; but we do not hear what precise arrangements are yet 
made respecting the forces to be quartered there. In the four principal 
camps above enumerated accommodation will be provided for 30 batta- 
lions of infantry out of the 41 constituting the home establishment, and 
for 15 out of the 22 regiments of cavalry not employed in Ireland. 


It is rumoured that Lieut.-Gen. Sir W. Codrington, K.C.B., is to suc- 
ceed Gen. Lord Seaton, G.C.B., in the command of the troop: stationed 
in Ireland.—Lieut.-Col. Ansell has been appointed Town Major in the 
place of Capt. Clarke, of Halifax, N.S., who joins his Regiment, the 76tb, 
in New Brunswick.—The 13th Light Infantry, under the command ot 
Lieut.-Col. Ferryman, have received orders at Gibraltar to hold them- 
selves in readiness for immediate embarkation to the Cape of Good Hope 
The 15th and 96th were mentioned as the two regiments likely to relieve 
the two doing duty at Gibraltar.—The 20th and 97th Regiments are now 
quartered in Portsmouth garrison; both are Crimean regiments. The 
3d Battalion of the Rifle Brigade proceeds from Portsmouth to Alder- 
shot.—Lieut. Col. Mackenzie, 92d Highlanders, lately from Balaklava, is 
appointed an asst.-quart.-mr.-gen. of the Dublin district—A grand public 
banquet is to be given in Londen to the Crimean brigade of the Guards. 
—The Dublin Evening Mail states that the Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland 
is about to present, in the name of the Queen, a stand of colours to the 
18th Royal Irish Regiment ; and that the old colours are to be deposited 
in St. Patrick’s Cathedral, Dablin.—A committee has been appointed in 
Edinburgh to give a welcome to the 5th Dragoen Guards and the 72nd 
Highlanders, who are to be garrisoned in Edinburgh on their return from 
the Crimea. — 

Wark DerarTMeNT, AuG. 8.—lIth Lt Drags; Lt Maddock to be Capt b-p, v 
Inglis who ret. Coldstream Gds; Lt and Capt the Hon R Monck to be Adjt, 
v Brvt-Maj Lord Bingham, who res the Adjcy only. 9th Ft; Lt Renant per to 
ret by sale. 19th Ft; Lt Mitford to be Capt w-p, v Maj Massey, whose brvt rank 
has been conv into subst. 28th Ft; Ens Rancefrom Mth, to be Ens and Adjt, v 
Worthington, pro. 36th Ft; Ens Hartford to be Lt w-p, v Scarlett, dec. 55th 
Ft; Lt Pitt, from 60th, to be Lt v Uniacke, who exc. 67th Ft; W Digby Lloyd, 
Gent to be Ens b-p. vy Welland, pro. 77th Ft; Lt Dodd pertores Com. 90tn 
Ft; Lt Barr per to ret by sale. 92d Ft; Ens Campbell per to res Com. 94th; 
oe per to ret by sale. 3d W I Regt; R Eckford, Gent, to be Ens b-p 
v Page, pro. 

Brever.—The following Colonels to have the temporary rank of Maj-Gen 
while in command of brigades: Cols; Wm Freke Williams, Unatt; Garrett, 46th 
Ft; Warren, CB, 55th Ft; Lord Wm Paulet, CB, Unatt; Cameron, CB, 42nd 
Ft: Van Straubenzee, 3d Ft; Hon A A Spencer, CB, 44th Ft; Lawrenson, 17th 
Lt Drags; Parlby, 10th Lt Drags; Cunynghame, CB, h-p Slst Ft; Trollope, 
CB, 62nd Ft; Lawrence, CB, Rifle Brigade; Shirley, CB, h-p 88th Ft; R Rum- 
ley, Unatt; Lord West, CB, Provisonal Dep Batt. 


Navy. 


The Edinburgh, 60, scr., is to be commanded at Sheerness by Capt. 
Halsted, in charge of the steam squadron of reserve at that port. The 
officers and men belonging to the steam reserve are ordered to be imme- 
diately transferred to her from the Formidable, 84, guardship of ordi- 
nary, Capt. Superintendent J. J. Tucker.—Admiral Fanshawe has been 
paying a visit, from Halifax, to Charlottetown, Prince Edward Island.— 
Mr. Perley and Mr. Cushman, the British and American Fishery Commie- 
sioners, are now Visiting officially the coasts and rivers of P. E. Island. 
It is said that a vessel is to be built, at joint expense of the two govern- 
ments, expressly for their accommodation.—The .4rgus, Comm. Purvis, 
bas arrived at Spithead from the West Indies. She has left again for the 
eastward, to be paid off—The Odin, 16, st.-frig., Capt. Wilcox, is paid 
off—The Fury, 6, st., is commissioned for Comm. C. F. Leckie.—The 
Brilliant, 20, Capt. Paynter, is ordered to the West Indies.—The new 
principle of mixing ordinary and superheated steam, which is invented 
by Mr. Wethered, an American, has been tried with success on board the 
steam store-ship Dee. A saving of 30 per cent. in fuel is said to be ef- 
fected.—The British fleet, lately reported at San Juan, consisted of the 
following ships: Orion, 91 ; Impérieuse, 60 ; Arrogant, 46; Tartar, 21 ; 
Cossack, 20; Archer, 14; Pioneer, 6; Intrepid, 6; and Victor, 6. They 
were under command of Capt. Erskine, of the first-named. The frigate 
Eurydice, Capt. Tarlton, which has been at anchor for several months 
in San Jnan harbour, and the Tartar, Capt. Dunlop, sailed on the 6th 
inst. for Jamaica. 4-4 ; : 

ArpoinTMENTs.—Capts : C F A Shadwell, CB, to the Highflyer; R S Hew- 
lett, CB, to Cambridge, 78, at Devonport.—-Comms: H J Raby to Medusa ; 
W T Bate to Actaon; J Edye to Brunswick, 80, at Devonport; H Lloyd to 
Edinburgh; H P ce rantzon to Conqueror; J S A Dennis to Casar.—Lieuts : 
H R Crotton to Acteon; A F Marescaux and C H Smith to Highflyer ; RH 
Harrington to Princess Royal; T B Collinson to Amethyst; B G Rowles to 
Cressy; J T M Nicholl and W Arthur to Cambridge.—Surgeons : TS Wells to 
Highjlyer; J J Acheson to Princess Royal; J Cotton to Inflexible; GJ A 
M‘Gullagh to Cruiser; R C Scott to Fury; H RBanks to Edinburgh; A Slight 
to Retribution; W F North to Victory—Paymasters: L Masterson to High- 
flyer; H C Davey to Medusa; H Bruston to Acteon; RH Bullen to Retribution: 





“T R Gould to Edinburgh. 


RoyaAL Martnes.--Sec Lt Willis to be First Lt, v Johns, dec. 








1856. 


; New Books. 


Posms. By Matthew rnold. Boston. Ticknor & Fields.—The 
volume of poems before us, the first complete edition of Mr. Arnold’s 
peetical works, contains the substance of two volumes originally pub- | 
lished in England, in 1849, and °52. Coming out anonymously, or at | 
most under the author’s initials, they attracted attention, and were fa- | 
vourably noticed in the best reviews. They were reprinted, with his name | 
on the title page, in 1853 or ’54 ; since which time Matthew Arnold has 
become a name in English poetry. Without going into the matter criti- 
cally here, or giving a full reason for the faith that is in us, we are dis- 
posed to place him among the front rank of living poets, immediately 
after Tennyeon and Browning. Inferior to these fine writers in some par- 
ticulars, he has written two long and elaborate poems, which either of 
them might be proud to own, and which we regard as permanent addi- 
tions to English literature. We allude to the two episodes, ‘‘ Sohrab and 
Rustum,” and “ Balder Dead.” 

The subjects of these poems are not new ; “ Balder”’ coming from the 
wild mytbology of the Nortb, and ‘“ Sohrab and Rustum,”’ from the epi- 
eal lore of Persia. The literary etudent will know where to look for the 
latter ; in the Iliad of Persia,—Ferdusi’s “‘ Shah Nameh,” or Book of 
Kinge. Itis the jewel-story of that famous collection. Mr. Arsold has 
shown great taste in selecting it for a theme ; he could not have found a 
better one in the whole range of Eastern song or etory, or one better suited 
to his powers. It is beautiful exceedingly ; highly poetical as a concep- 
tion, and artistically worked up. It also possesses the first requisite of 
his poetical creed—a noble human action, which powerfully appeale 
to the great primary human affections, to those elementary feelings which 
subsist permanently in the race. It was a poem when it occurred, centu- 
ries ago, in the far off barbarous East ; it will be a poem for ever. It ex- 
ists in a world of its own, apart from time and place. 

The episode opens with a description of a Tartar army, encamped at 
early dawn along the banks of the Oxus. 


The men were plunged in sleep : 
Sobrab alone, he slept not: all night long 
He had lain wakeful, tossing on his bed ; 
But when the gray dawn stole into his tent, 
He rose, and clad himself, and girt his sword, 
And took his horseman’s cloak, and left his tent, 
And went abroad into the cold wet fog, 
Through the dim camp to Peran-Wisa’s tent. 


He seeks the tent of the old chief, and proposes that day to fight a 
Persian champion. 


‘* T seek one man, one man, and one alone. 
Rustum, my father ; who, I hop’d, should greet, 
Should one day greet, upon some well-fought field 
His not unworthy, not inglorious son. 

So I long hop’d, but him I never find. 

Come then, hear now, and grant me what | ask. 
Let the two armies rest to-day: but I 

Will challenge forth the bravest Persian lords 

To meet me, man to man: if I prevail, 

Rustum will surely hear it ; if I fall— 

Old man, the dead need no one, claim no kin. 

Dim is the rumour of a common fight, 

Where host meets host, and many names are sunk : 
But of a single combat Fame speaks clear.’’ 


Peran- Wisa endeavours to dissuade him; but failing, he at last gives 
his consent, aud goes with a herald, and proposes the duel to the Per- 
sians, 


‘ Ferood, and ye, Persians and Tartars, hear ! 
Let there be truce between the hosts to-day. 
But choose a champion from the Persian lords 
To fight our champion Sohrab, man to man.” 


The Persians are dismayed, but they accept the challenge: their hope 
is in the old chief Rustum, who arrived among them only the night 


before. 

And through the anxious Persians Gudurz ran, 
And cross’d the camp which lay behind, and reach’d, 
Out on the sands beyond it, Rustum’s tents. 

Of scarlet cloth they were, and glittering gay, 
Just pitch’d: the high pavilion in the midst 
Was Rastum’s, and his men lay camp’d around. 
And Gudurz enter'd Rustum’s tent, and found 
Rustum : his morning meal was done, but still 
The table stood beside him, charg’d with food ; 
A side of roasted sheep, and cakes of bread, 
And dark green melons ; and there Rustam sate 
Listless, and hele a falcon on his wrist, 

And play’d with it ; but Gudurz came and stood 
Before him ; and he look’d and saw him stand ; 
And with a cry sprang up, and dropp’d the bird, 
And greeted Gudurz with both hands, and said :— 

‘* Welcome! these eyes could see no better sight. 
What news? but sit down first, and eat and drink.” 


Gudorz proclaims the challenge, and entreats Rustum to take the field. 
He declines at first, alleging bis age : 


‘* The young may rise at Sohrab’s vaunts, not I. 
For what care I, though all speak Sobrab’s fame ? 
For would that I myself had such a son, 
And not that one slight helpless girl I have.”’ 


Gudurz tells him that men will say he hoards his fame ; 
** And shuns to peril it with younger men ;” 
The old warrior is roused, and agrees to fight: not indeed as Ruetum, 
bat in plain armour—a nameless, unknown champion. 


And Rusttim strode to his tent door, and call’d 

His followers in, and bade them bring his arms, 
And clad himself in steel : the arms he chose 
Were plain, and on his shield was no device, 

Only his helm was rich, inlaid with gold, 

And from the fluted spine atop a plume 

Of horsehair waiv'd, a scarlet horsehair plume. 

So arm’d he issued forth ; and Ruksh, his horse, 
Follow’d him, like a faithful hound, at heel, 
Ruksh, whose renown was nois’d through all the earth, 
The horse, whom Rustum on a foray once 

Did in Bokhara by the river find 

A colt beneath its dam, and drove him home, 

And rear’d him ; a bright bay, with lofty crest ; 
Dight with a saddle-cloth of broider’d green 
Crusted with gold, and on the ground were work’d 
All beasts of chase, all beasts which hunters know : 
So follow’d, Rustum left his tents, and cross’d 
The camp, and to the Persian host appear’d. 

And all the Persians knew him, and with shouts 
Hail’d ; but the Tartars knew not who he was. 
And dear as the wet diver to the eyes 

Of his tg wife who waits and weeps on shore, 
Md candy Bahrein, in the Persian Gulf, 

Plunging all day in the blue waves, at night, 
Having made 4 his tale of precious pearls, 
Rejoins her in their hut upon the sands— 

So dear to the pale Persians Rustum came. 


Sohrab comes also, and the two champions confront each ether; father 
and son stand face to face, ignorant of their relationship, A feeling of 
pity moves the heart of Rustum, and he entreats the youth to retire from 
the fight :— 


Be govern’d: quit the Tartar host, and come 
To fran, and be as my son to me, 
And fight beneath my banner till I die. 
There are no youths in Iran brave as thou.” 


Sohrab was strangely shaken by his father’s voice :-— 


And he ran forwards and embrac’d his knees, 

And clasp’d his hand within his own and said :— 
“Oh, by thy father’s head! by thine own soul ! 
Art thou not Rustum? Speak! art thou not he!” 
But Rustum ey’d askance the kneeling youth, 

And turn’d away, and spoke to his own soul :— 

‘« Ab me, I muse what this young fox may mean. 
False, wily, boastful, are these Tartar boys. 
For if 1 now confess this thing he asks, 
And hide it not, but say— Rustwm is here— 
He will not yield indeed, nor quit our foes 
But he will find some pretext not to fight, ’ 


THe Albion. — 


A belt or sword perhaps, and go his way. 

And on a feast day, in Afrasiab’s hall 

in Samarcand, he will arise and cry— . 

‘I challeng’d once, when the two armies camp’d 
Beside the Oxaus, all the Persian lords 

To cope with me in single fight ; but they 

Shrank ; only Rustum dar’d : then he and I : 
Chang’d gifts, and went on equal terms away. 

So will be speak, perbaps,while men applaud. 
Then were the chiefs of Iran sham'd through me.’ 


Rustum burls his spear, and the fight commences. Its chances and 
changes are wel! described, bat too much in detail to be quoted here. | 
We give below its most important episode, the one which decides the 
fate of the combat. 





At once they rash’d 
Together, as two eagles on one prey 
Come rushing down together from the clouds, 
One from the east, one from the west : their shields 
Dash’d with a clang together, and a din 
Rose, such as that the sinewy woodcutters 
Make often in the forest’s heart at morn, 
Of hewing axes, crashing trees: such blows 
Rustum and Sohrab on each other hail’d. 
And you would say that sun and stars took part 
In that unnatoral conflict ; for a cloud 
Grew suddenly in Heaven, and dark’d the sun 
Over the fighters’ heads ; and a wind rose 
Under their feet, and moaning swept the plain, 
And in a sandy whirlwind wrapp’d the pair. 
In gloom they twain were wrapp’d, and they alone ; 
For both the on-loeking hosts on either hand 
Stood in broad daylight, and the sky was pure, 
And the sun sparkled on the Oxus stream. 
But in the gloom they fought, with bloodshot eyes 
And labouring breath : first Rustum struck the shield 
Which Sohrab held stiff out : the steel-spik’d spear 
Rent the tough plates, but fail’d to reach the skin, 
And Rustum plock’d it back with angry groan. 
Then Sohrab with his sword smote Rustum’s helm, 
Nor clove its steel quite through ; but all the crest 
He shore away, and that proud horsehair plume, 
Never till now defil’d, sunk to the dust ; 
And Rustam bow’d his head ; but then the gloom 
Grew blacker : thunder rumbled in the air, 
And lightnings rent the cloud ; and Ruksh, the horse, 
Who stood at hand, utter’d a dreadful cry : 
No horse’s cry was that, most like the roar 
Of some pain’d desert lion, who all day 
Has trail’d the bunter’s javelin in hig side. 
And comes at night to die upon the sand :— 
The two hosts heard that cry, and quak’d for fear, 
And Oxus curdied as it cross’d his stream. 
But Sohrab heard, and quail’d not, but rush’d on, 
And struck again ; and again Rustum bow’d 
His head ; but this time all the blade, like glass, 
Sprang in a thousand shivers on the helm, 
And in his hand the hilt remain’d alone. 
Then Rustam rais’d his head : his dreadful eyes 
Glar’d, and he shook on high his menacing spear, 
And shouted, Rustum! Sohrab heard that shout, 
And shrank amaz’d : back he recoil’d one step, 
And scann’d with blinking eyes the advancing Form : 
And then he stood bewilder'd ; and he dropp’d 
His covering shield, and the spear pierc’d his side. 
He reel’d, and staggering back, sunk to the ground. 
And then the gloom dispers’d, and the wind fell, 
And the bright sun broke forth, and melted all 
The cloud ; and the two armies saw the pair ; 
Saw Rastum standing, safe upon his feet, 
And Sohrab, wounded, on the bloody sand. 


Rustum will not believe that Sobrab is his sou, in spite of hie asseve- 


rations that such is the fact. 
‘ Thou art not Rustum’s son. 
For Rustam had no son: one child he had— 
But one—a girl : who with her mother now 
Plies some light female task, nor dreams of us— 
Of us she dreams not, nor of wounds, nor war.” 





But Sobrab answered him in wrath ; for now, 
The anguish of the deep-fix’d spear grew fierce, 
And he desired to draw forth the steel, 

And let the blood flow free, and so to die ; 
But first he would convince his stubborn foe— 
And, rising sternly on one arm, he said :— 


“ Man, who art thou who does deny my words? 
Truth sits upon the lips of dyiog men, 
And Falsehood, while i liv’d, was far from mine. 
1 tell thee, prick’d upon this arm I bear 
That seal which Rustum to my mother gave, 
That she might prick it on the babe she bore.” 


He spoke : and all the blood left Rustum’s cheeks ; 
And his knees totter’d, and he smote his hand 
Against his breast, his heavy mailed hand, 

That the hard iron corslet clank’d aloud : 
And to his heart he press’d the other hand, 
And in a hollow voice he spake, and said :— 


‘* Sobrab, that were a proof which could not lie. 
If thou show this, then art thou Rustum’s son.” 


Then, with weak hasty fingers, Sohrab loos’d 
His belt, and near the shoulder bar’d his arm, 
And show’d a sign in faint vermilion points 
Prick’d: as a cunning workman, in Pekin, 
Pricks with vermilion some clear porcelain vase, 
An Emperor's gift--at early morn he paints, 
And all day long, and, when night comes, the lamp 
Lights up his studious forehead and thin hands :— 
So delicately prick’d the sign appear’d 
On Sohrab’s arm, the sign of Rustum’s seal. 
It was that Griffin, which of old rear’d Zal, 
Rustaum’s great father, whom they left to die, 
A helpless babe, among the mountain rocks. 
Him that kind Creature found, and rear’d, and loy’d— 
Then Rustum took it for his glorious sign. 
And Sohrab bar’d that figure on his arm, 
And himself scann’d it long with mournful eyes, 
And then he touch’d it with his hand and said :— 


‘* How say’st thou? Is that sign the proper si 
Of Rustum’s son, or of some other man’s ?” ” 


He coats : but Rustum gaz’d, and gaz’d, and stood 
Speechless ; and then he utter’d one s cry 

O Boy—thy Father !—and his voice chok’d there. 
And then a dark cloud pase’d before his eyes, 

And his head swam, aan he sunk down to earth. 

But Sohrab crawl’d to where he lay, and cast 

His arms about his neck, and kiss’d his lips, 

And with fond faltering fingers strok’d his cheeks, 
Trying to call him back to life: and life 

Came back to Rustum, and he op’d his eyes, 

And oT stood wide with horror ; and he seiz’d 

In both his hands the dust which lay around, 

And threw it on his head, and smirch’d his hair, 

His hair, and face, and beard, and glittering arms : 
And strong convulsive groanings shook his breast, 
And his sobs chok’d him; and he clutch’d his sword, 
To draw it, and forever let life out. 

But Sohrab saw his thought, and held his hands, 

And with a soothing voice he spoke, and said : 

. * + 


‘Come, sit beside me on this sand, and take 
My head betwixt thy hands, and kiss my cheeks, 
And wash them with thy tears, and say, ‘My Son!’ 
Quick! quick! for numbered are my sands of life, 
And swilt ; for like the lightning to this field 
I came, and like the wind I go away— 
Sudden, and swift, and like a passing wind. 
But it was writ in Heaven that this should be.” 

So said he : and his voice releas’d the heart 
Of Rustum, and his tears broke forth ; he cast 
His arms round his son’s neck, and wept aloud, 
And kiss’d him. And awe fell on both the hosts 
When they saw Rustum’s grief: and Ruksh, the horse, 
With his head bowing to the ground, and mane 
Sweeping the dust, came near, and in mute woe 
First to the one then to the other mov'd 
His head, as if inquiring what their grief _ 
Might mean ; and from his dark, compassionate eyes, 
The big warm tears roll’d down, and cak’d the sand. 
But Rustum chid him with stern voice, and said ;— 

“ Raksh, now thou grievest ; but, 0 Ruksh, thy feet 
Should then have rotted on thy nimble joints, 
When first they bore thy Master to this field.” 

But Sohrab foek’d upon the horse and said ;:— 





And praise my fame, and proffer courteous gifts, 


‘Ig this then Raksh? How often, in past days, 








My mother told me of thee, thou brave Steed ! 
My terrible father’s terrible horse ; and said, 
That | should one day find thy lord and thee. 
Come, let me lay my hand upon thy mane. 

O Raksh, thou art more fortunate than I ; 
For thou hast gone where I shall never go, 
And snuff’d the breezes of my father’s home. 
And thou hast trod the sands of Seistan, 

And seen the river of Helmand, and the Lake 
Of Zirrah ; and the aged Zal himself 

Has often strok’d thy neck, and given thee food, 
Corn in a golden platter soak’d with wine, 

And said—‘‘ O Raksh! bear Rastam well !” 


* * « * - + 


So, on the bloody sand, Sohrab lay dead. 

And the great Rastum drew his horseman’s cloak 
Down o’er his face, and sate by his dead son. 

As those black granite pare, once high-rear’d 
By Jemshid in Persepolis, to bear 

His house, now, mid their broken flights of steps, 
Lie prone, enormous, down the mountain side— 
So in the sand lay Rustam by his son. 

And night came down over the solemn waste, 
And the two gazing hosts, and that sole pair, 
And darken’d all ; and a cold fog, with night, 
Crept from the Oxus. Soon a ham arose, 

As of a great Assembly loos’d, and fires 

Began to twinkle through the fog : for now 

Both armies mov’d to camp, and took their meal : 
The Persians took it on the open sands 
Seuthward ; the Tartars by the river marge : 
And Rustum and his son were left alone. 


Is not that a noble poem ? 

As a composition merely, “ Sohrab and Rastum” deserves great praise. 
It is stately, picturesque, and epirited. Its “ properties,” if we may use 
the phrase, are disposed to the best advantage. The Homeric “ As 
when” occurs a little too often: it seems to be engrafted on the com- 
parisons, rather than to grow from them : besides, it scarcely suits the 
style of the poem, which is eminently modern, despite the antiqueness of 
its subject. 

Occasionally the blank verse is weakened by a too frequent use of in- 
significant words : ‘‘ and” for instance. Oar first quotation will auswer 
for a specimen. 

He rose, and clad himself, and girt his sword, 


And took his horseman’s cloak, and left his tent, 
And went abroad into the cold wet fog.” 


These are elight blemishes it is true; but they are blemishes, and as 
such we point them out. Mr, Aroold can well afford to have a few de- 
ductions made, from the high praise we have otherwise bestowed upon 
him. 

“ Balder Dead” is ae noble a poem in its way, as “ Sohrab and Rus- 
tum ;’’ but we doubt whether it becomes as great @ favourite with the 
mass of Mr. Arnold’s readers. It lacks the sweet human interest of that 
pathetic Persian tragedy ; the very least of its heroes isa god. The sub- 
ject is eminently poetical ; but too well known to be enlarged upoa 
here. 

Some of the beet things in the book are in the Greek poems—* The 
Strayed Reveller,” and “The Harp Player on Etna.” Mr. Arnold is 
thoroughly embued witb the old Greek spirit ; bis Greek pieces read like 
translations, literally rendered. They are for the most part written 
without rbyme—vot as blank verse, butin certain classical measures well 
known to poets. The experiment was a hazardous one, and Mr. Arnold 
bas overcome macy of its difficulties ; still we can not think him success- 
ful. * Tristram and Iseult,” and ‘“‘The Church of Brou”’ are beaautifal, 
but in a totally different school : they are Gothic, so to speak; pictu- 
reeque glimpses of the medisval ages. The first named, however, has 
one eerious defect ; it really needs the prose extracts upon which it is 
founded. This should not be. A true poem is complete in itself; it 
wants nothing to be understood, having within itself, as Emerson says, 
“its own excuse for being.”’ ‘‘ The Neckan,” and “ The Forsaken Mer- 
man” are romantic Northern legends. We remember copying the latter 
on our first page, a year or twoago. Itisverypathetic. ‘The Scholar 
Gipsey” recalls Keats’ “ Ode to a Nightingale.” It is no imitation of 
that exquisite soul-dirge ; bat it resembles it in measure, and in its beau- 
tiful landscape feeling. Nowhere is Eoglish scenery more daintily and 
freshly drawn. 

But there ie one class of poems in Mr. Arnold’s volame of which we 
have not yet spoken. For lack of a better name we will call them phi- 
losophical pieces. Don’t be alarmed at the word “ philosophical.” In 
this connection, it means nothiug heavy, or dull. Mr. Arnold’s philoso- 
phy is not that of the schoolmen ; but—what concerns him and his 
reader’s much more,—tbat of the human heartand brain. He gathers up 
the mysterious threads of man’s being, and weaves them into subtle song. 
He is a deep admirer of Wordsworth. Emerson is also one of his favour- 
ite poets. We detect gleams of Emersonian mysticism in the smaller 
poems, and now and then some of his strange felicities of expression. 

To cum up Mr. Arnold’s volume in a few words, we should say that it 
is echolarly, refined, and thoughtful. Hebas a rich and well-stored mind, 
in perfect discipline. He knows just what be can do, and just how to de 
it. Attempting nothing beyond his powere, he never fails. Of course all 
his poems are not equal ; whose poems are, for that matter? They have 
some weak lines, and a few verbal faults ; bat take them all in all, judge 
them by their own ideals, there is not one which can honestly be consi- 
dered a failure. 


= 





A WORD ON RAIL-ROADS. 


We translate this jeu d’esprit from the lively colamns of the Paris 


Charivart. 

You may say and do what you please, exclaimed the celebrated Cas- 
caret, the lover of the fanciful and the picturesque, you will never suc- 
ceed in covering the world with rail-roads, as you pretend. National ge- 
niusis against it. All countries are not like Bagland, France, Belgiam, 
and Germany, which have long been gangrened y industrialism, Saint 
Simonism, philosophism, and numberless other barbarisms. 

Have you, for instance, any faith in Spanish rail-roads? There are 
some ; I say nothing to the contrary ; but do you know what goes on 
there? A friend of mine who is now travelling in Spain has described it 
to me. e 

In the first place, travelling by rail-road is ecarcely faster than by post ; 
and that is very fast for Spain, where the rapidity of a journey depends 
upon the trot of a mule.—You start off ; for two or hours you trot 
by steam ; suddenly the train stops; you put your.nose out. “ What's 
the matter? what has happened ?’’—Nothing at all uncommon: the sto- 
kers and engineers of the train have got up @ pronunciamento; they 
will not budge if the government is not changed. You are obliged to re- 
main in the open air, until the Governor of the next town can send a re- 
giment with its field-pieces to bring the rebels to reason, and enable the 
travellers to proceed on their journey. , 

It will be the same in Portugal ; from other causes, if you please, bat 
the result will be the same. ’ 

They dream of rail-roads in Russia. O3! what a joke! Rail-roads car- 
ry you fast, when they are working ; but they require a vast number of 
employés. Now, people who have once only had to do with Russian 
fanctionaries have had eneugh of them. : 

The man who gives you your ticket expects to drink your health, or if 
you would have a more official term, must have a gratuity. 

The man who weighs your baggage mast have a gratuity. 

The man who opens the door must have a gratuity. 

And when that first gratuity has been givea, you are required to give 
a second, under pretext that you bave forgotten to give the first, and a 
third, under pretext that the secoud has not been received. And thus it 
will be, as long as Russians are ewployed, and the employed are Rus 
sians. 

Now let us say a word of Turkey. Just try to make Massulman fatalism 
comprehend the necessity foreignals. Two trains meet, and are smashed. 
It was decreed ! 
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A train runs off the track. It wasdecreed! 

A rail is broken. It was decreed! — 

Bring we then the station-maa Giaffar before the Cadi. 

“Giaffar,” says the magistrate, “ why didst thou not make the 
agreed upon to stop the train ?”’ 

“ Because I was prostrated towards Mecca, 
it should be done three times a day.” 

“ Why didst thou, in spite of the severest orders, allow that araba- 
driver to cross the track ?”’ : ; 

“ Because I was about to perform my ablutions, that the Koran ordains. 
Besides, the driver was a Giaour.”’ 

The Cadi renders the following jadgment : 

“ Whereas, in the first case the station-man was prostrated towards 
Mecca, and in the second case was performing his ablutions ; and con- 
sidering further that the driver of the araba was a Giaour, we dismiss the 
complaint against the aforesaid Giaffar. Allah! Biemillab! Allah! 

I say nothing about Italy. All the world knows well that rail-roads 
are quite out of the question in the Roman States. , f 

Brigands will not indeed stop the trains; the trains will stop of their 
own accord. 

“Stoker, why don’t we go on?” po ; 

“’m stopping a minute to give my comrade Lazzarini time to rifle the 

ngers ; after that, we shall goon again. Lazzarini is, so far, only 
at the second-class cars. Have patience ; your tarn will come soon. 

For my part, added the fanciful Cascaret in conclusion, I’m not sorry 
to see that certain countries yet keep clear, and will always keep clear, 
of the invasion of rail-roads. Where would be the pleasure of travelling 
if there were no longer a sledge, ora mule, ora vetturino? It’s quite 
bad enough that they have deprived us of coaches. 


signal 


as the Prophet commands 








AN IRISHMAN IN THE TELEGRAPH OFFICE. 

“ An’ is this House’s telegraph?” asked a Hibernian the otber day, as 
he entered the office in the Traveller Buildings. On being informed it 
was, a dialogue ensued, of which the following is as near a vesbatim re- 
port as our reporter was able to obtain :— 

Pat—Is Misther House in? 

Clerk—No. I attend to the business here. —— 

Pat—Och, ye do! Well can ye send to me brother Mick, in New 
York? 

Clerk—Yes. Have you your message written? Pu 

Pat—O bother! Divil a need of given’ Mick a missage in writin’ at all 
atall. Just give him this five dollar bill, sure, for to help pay the 
fine the blackguards put upon him. 

: won we can’t send money by telegraph. 
mail. 

Pat—Shure what ’ad I go buy mai/ for? An’ isn’t it three pecks of 
illegant male I have in the house already ? 
erk—No. You don’t understand. I mean by Post. 
Pat—Post isit? Ina letther? An’ ye can’t send it by the tele- 


Money must go by 


h? 
e"Clierk—No. All we can do is, if you have a message, we can eend that. 
That is, we can charge the wire with electricity and make it write in New 
York whatever you wish. ‘ - 

Pat—Make it right, is it! Well, now, bedad, that’s the thing entirely. 
Just make it right with Mick an’ here’s the five dollars avick! 

Clerk (slightly vexed)—We can do nothing of the sort! I mean we can 
write,—print the words you want to eny to your brother in New York. 

Pat (ecratching his head with a puzzled air)—If ye can do that, jest be 
afther discoorsin wid bim as soon as ye like! 

Clerk—But you must write the message you wish to send, upon this 
bit of paper. 

Pat—Och! bad luck toit! I haven’t the gift o’ writia’ at all, sure. 

Here the clerk arranges his paper, and prepares to write the message 
for Pat himself. 

Clerk—What’s your brother’s name? 

Pat—Mick. 

Clerk— And what is his other name ? 

Pat—Same as my own. Sure we’re brothers! 

Clerk—I know that. But what is he called? 

Pat—What is he called? O! Well, in the owld country they called 
him “ Shillelab;Mick,” bekase of the mighty fine taste he had at swingin’ 
that bit of a twig ; and many’s the sconce he cracked like an owld tay- 
pot, when— 

Clerk (exasperated)—-I don’t care what ihey called him in Ireland. 
Give me his other name. It is “‘ Mick” what? 

Pat—Och, botheration no! Mick Watt is my cousin, as lives in the 
county Kerry, and been dead these five years, heaven rest his sow! ! 

Clerk—Confound it! Can’t you tell me your brother’s other name? 
He has one besides Michael, hasn’t he ? 

Pat—O yes! Shure why didn’t ye tell me that’s what ye wanted be- 
fore—‘or faith, as sure’s my name is Pat Finnegan, ye should have been 
towld the family name of my ancestors, begorra! 

Clerk—Ah! Fionegan’s the name. 

Pat—No jewel—Mick Finnegan. Divil an R. Finnegan is there in tbe 
family, savin’ Rory. He as ’listed for a soger. 

Clerk proceeds to write a message to ‘‘ Mick” as dictated by Pat, after 
which he counts the words in the dispatcb, and says : “ Here are eighteen 
words. The first ten will cost you forty cents, and the others twenty- 
four, making sixty four cents in all.’’ 

Mary bother the first tin words! shure Mick’ll never miss ’em. Send 
the last. 

Clerk—We can’t do that. You must pay forty cents at any rate. 

Pat—Sorra a bit can Idothat. Shure ye may tell Mick-that the r’ason 
of his gittin’ no missage from me, was owin’ to the occasion of the money 
it cost, an’ that’ll explain the rason of his not hearin’ from me at all. 

Exit Pat, anathematizing the “dhirty wire machine of tilegraph ;” 
and followed by a not over friendly ejaculation from the clerk in attend- 
ance.—Boston Traveller. 





THE BLIND PIPE-PLAYER: GAY »v. PICCO. 


This was a motion in the Vice-Chancellor’s Court, August 4, for an 
injanction to restrain the defendant, the well-known blind pipe player, 
from performing, in public or private, under these circumstances :—The 
bill stated that the plaintiff being at Florence in 1855 heard the defendant 

riorm, and, discovering that he was under a contract with Gaetano 

agurelli and Antonio Poletti to perform for them, they being jugglers, 
he considered it might be a lucrative speculation to take an Sellgwuteet 
of the contract, which he ultimately did, as a partner for three years 
with Gaetano Bagurelli, in consideration of £130, and with Antonio Po- 
letti for six years more—in all nine years. Picco performed in London, 
as is well known, at the Adelphi, Hanover-square-rooms, and St. James’s 
Theatre ; and the plaintiff having fitted up a home in Hart-street, Blooms- 
bary-equare, for Picco’s accommodation, on the 11th of June last Picco 
absconded from such house with Poletti and his wife, who attended on 
Picco ; and the plaiotiff having discovered that he was performing on his 
own account—that is, independently of the plaintiff—this bill was filed 
to restrain him from so doing, and to restrain Poletti from interfering in 
Picco’s affairs. 

Mr. Denney appeared for the plaintiff, Mr. Selwyn and Mr. G. M. Gif- 
fard for the defendant—Mr. Denney was heard in reply. 

The Vice-Chancellor asked whether a man who had agreed to render 
his services to one person could be bound by a transfer of those services 
from that employer to another? He might if he were a horse or an ox. 
The question now before the Court was whether Picco was to be re- 
strained from performing. If it was to restrain Poletti from depriving 
Gay of the services of Picco it must be made out that Gay was his mas- 
ter, which it was not. His Honour then referred tothe contract between 
the defendant with Bagurelli and Poletti, and said that, as far as Poletti 
was concerned, there could be no injunction against him, as it appeared 
that he had never been served. ‘The original contract was with this 

blind man, to provide for his care and maintenance, and that his 
brother should accompany him, so necessary to a person in his condition. 
His Honour then referred to the second agreement between Picco and 
Poletti, which he observed was not material, and then adverted to the as- 
signment to the plaintiff. Upon looking at this instrument the contract 
was with the consent, not of Picco, but of Poletti (Bagurelli going out 
of the concern), and Poletti obliging himself tor the benefit of Gay and 
himself to oblige Picco to perform, and follow him wherever he should 
think it expedient to go, and this stipulation was made as to a human 
being, as if he were a horse in a mill or some animal, Poletti having a 
charge to take care of Picco; and his Honour was asked specifically to 
enforce such a contract. It was not necessary to go into the details of 
Picco’s treatment, although it appeared on the affidavits that he was not 
well treated, but the question was whether he could be restrained from 
performing. Picco’s position was this :—His brother was absent, and he 
was sold by Polettitoastranger. There was no contract between Gay 
and Picco ; if it had been intended, why was he not a party to that con- 
tract, and why was his consent not asked? But he swore that he not 


Che Alivio. 
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| only was no party, bat had never been informed of it, aud considered Gay 
| as the treazurer of the concera o ily. Beyond all doubt, as in the case of 
Mademoiselle Wagner, if a party contracted to performia a certain man- 
ner, and not to perform io any other, this Court would enforce the nega- 
tive contract. But here there was so contract, and if there was it could 
not be carried out by this Court, because Gay’s contract was with Po- 
letti, and not with Picco. This injaoction, therefore, mast be refused 
with coats. As Poletti did o0t appear, there would be no ccsta as to 
bim. 
ee re 

A Lapy rin tae Case.—Great sensation has been created throughout 
Brighton by a charge of assault, which was heard in the Borough Court 
on Thursday afternoon, in which Capt. C. Rowley Piatt was defendant. 
It was preferred by Mr. Joba Lawrence, surgeon of this towa, and ap- 
pears to have origioated in an impression on the mind of the prisoner 
that the character of a lady to whom he has been recently united, 
bas been to some extent aspersed by the complainant. If we mistake 
not, the name of the lady in question is disclosed in the following 
notice of marriage, which appeared in the Times of May 16:—‘ Oa the 
29th ult., at the Episcopal Chapel of St. Thomas, New York, by the Rev. 
Edmund Neville, rector, Capt. Charles Rowley Platt, of H. M. 16th Re- 
giment, to Miss Louisa Howard Helliar.”’ The name of Miss Louisa 
Howard will! be familiar to our readers as that of a very charming and 
fascinating actress, who, for a considerable period, sustained the principal 
female r4/es al the Brighton Theatre, and who subsequently departed for 
America. 

John Lawrence, surgeon, 74 Grand-parade, Brighton, deposed—At one 
o’clock this day I was on a visit to a patient in Marlborough-place, when 
I received a message from my coachman, who was with the carriage at 
the door, consequeat upon which I went home and found the prisouer in 
my pariour. He made an apology to me, as not wishing to occupy my 
time, and fur brioging me away from my professional avocations, or 
words to that effect. I begged him to be seated. He then said to me “I 
believe you are intimately acquainted with Jadge Platt—I believe par- 
ticularly so?’ I replied “ Yes, for the last 25 years.’’ He thea said, 
‘ You are aware that there has been a wedding ia the Piatt family?” 
I said, ‘* Yes, lam, and that Judge Platt and family were very much 
annoyed at it—especially as it appeared in the Times, intimating that it 
was Judge Platt’s son, and not Mr. Samuel! Platt’s.” I then eaid to him, 
“ I think you area Platt by your face?” I forget what reply he made ; 
but afterwards he said, ‘‘ Did you say anything to Lady Platt about the 
lady who was married?” 

I said, ‘ No, not to my recollection ; but, in conversation with her per- 
haps, I might have said something with reference to the on dit of the 
town of Brighton; but I know nothing wrong of my own knowledge.” 
Prisoner said, “‘ What do you think of that lady?” I replied, “ From 
hearsay, I believe she is not the most immaculate person.’’ He then 
said, “ That’s my wife,” and became excited, and insisted on my giviog 
him satisfaction. I said, “I shall do no such thing.”” We walked out of 
the house together, he in a very excited state. My carriage was at the 
door, and I put my band upon it to get in, when prisoner said, ‘‘ You’re a 
—— scoundrel}, and I insist upon your giving me satisfaction.”’ He then 
struck me with the thin end of the whip across the shoulder, turned the 
whip round, and with the butt end struck me two or three times over the 
left hand and hat. Neither of the blows did me harm, except that across 


to be seen. I am fearful that I shall lose the use of my little finger. 
desired my coachman to get down and seize the prisoner. He did so, and 
was about to strike the prisoner, but I desired him not ; and a passer-by 
went for a policeman, to whom I gave the prisoner in charge. 

Mr. Platt, on being asked if he desired to make any statement, replied, 
“In consequence of remarks which I had beard, that Mr. Lawrence had 
reason to believe that the lady was not immaculate, and his declining to 
give me satisfaction, I felt nothing else was left but to take the law in 
my own hands. irritated as I was at such scandal. 
have known that the lady was my wile, as I told him so from the first, 
and before I demanded satisfaction, aud from my having been so much 
about Brightou, I heard a great deal of scandal and lies, which I believed 
Mr. Lawrence had a great deal todo with. That was the reason which 
made me come to Brighton. I mean lies in reference to me and my 
wife.”’ 

Captain Platt was required to find two sureties in £50 each for his ap- 
pearance at the sessions.—Brighton Herald, August 2. 








gloom over all, was caused by Chevy Chase, who, getting the better of 
her “ feather ’’—tbat curse of racing—ran up the bank, and roiled over 
backwards into the middle of the ruck, upsetting Jolly Marine and Speed 


and Lundyfoot. The scene of confusion at the moment, as described to 
us by eyewitnesses, was frightfal in the extreme, the seven horses and 
their maimed jockeys lying on the ground “all of a heap.”’ Fortu- 


Chevy Chase, whose fore leg was smashed, as if by a hammer, all the 
way down from the knee to the hoof. The poor beast sat upon her 
haunches moaning fearfully, but was soon put out of her misery by being 
shot. 

Of the unfortunate jockeys, Sieggles and Ashmall were the first to 
come to, acd though the latter was suffering feom a broken collar-bone, 
he proceeded with Steggles to the assistance of the others. Bartholmew 
lay on his face, apparently dead, and Salter partly upon poor Ben’s 
shoulder, in a state of insensibility ; but Asbmall and Steggles succeeded 
in turging them over on their backs, and then went to little Hearnden 
and Mundy, the former of whom was lying under the bank, Mundy, in ad- 
dition to his collar bone, having his thigh broken in two places. Creas- 
well received severe contusions on his Jegs and arm, but Hall escaped 
with a shaking only, and both speedily recovered. Upon the arrival of 
medical assistance Bartholomew was placed in the break, Ashmall and 
Salter in one fly, and Mundy in another, and despatched to the Royal Sus- 
sex Infirmary at Chichester. Hall returned to stand ia a vehicle, and Cress- 
well and Steggles on horse-back, while little Hearnden, looking the pic- 
ture of death, was placed across Tom Tayior’s lap, and conveyed on his 
pony to the Stand, where he was instantly attended by Dr. Greaterex 
and Dr. Maudsley, of Hanover-square, who, after applying restoratives, 
recommended his being sent to the infirmary at Chichester, whether he 
was subsequently removed. Cresswell (though suffering a good deal), 
Hall, and Steggles, were able, it will be seen, to ride in the Steward’s 
Cup an hour afterwards. 

The greatest anxiety was felt and expressed on all sides for Bartholo- 
mew, whose case, it was feared, might prove fatal, owing to his not hav- 
ing spoken or moved up to the moment of his removal. Poor Mundy, 
though suffering the most excruciating agony, bore up manfally under 
the circumstances, as did Asbmall, whose casualty was of less importance. 
Much sympathy was expressed on all sides for the unfortunate sufferers, 
aud a delay of upwards of an hour occurred before the racing was re- 
sumed. It was at first supposed that two or three of the horses that fell 
bad met with broken legs or backs, but fortunately these fears turoed out 
unfounded, Chevy Chase alone meeting with that fatality, though it is not 
unlikely that one or two of them may have received sufficient injury to 
prevent their re-appearance on the turf for some time tocome. Baron 
Rothschild’s two, we believe, ran loose after the others in the race, but 
Enchanter, Speed the Plough, Jolly Marine, and Vandal jumped the post 
and rails at the side of the course, and the three latter commenced fight- 
ing in the wood close by. Speed the Plough and Vandal got Jolly Ma- 
rine down, and attacked him most furiously, uatil a gipsy boy with great 
courage and presence of mind seized the former by the bridle and sepa- 
rated them, whereupon the old horse galloped off to a pond and indulged 
in a cold bath, in the enjoyment of which be was captured. Vandal had 
a large piece of flesh torn off his shoulder, and the Jolly Marine, in addi- 
tion to his bridle being bent and tora, received a similar injury, besides a 
deep wound in the hip, which had the appearance of being inflicted with 
a knife, or some sharp instrament. Eachanter, who is a very savage 
brute, fortunately did not join in the me/ée, but tried his hand at steeple- 
chasing, and was eventually secured at a small village nearly three miles 
off.—Bell’s Life. 

New Process or SrereoryPinG.—Most of our readers are doubtless 
in some degree acquainted with the processes by which printers and pub- 
lishers of literary works are enabled, by means of stereotype plates cast 
from the types of such works, to obtain an equivalent for those types, and 
at the same time render them available for other books. Oue of these 
processes, we may state, is to take a stucco mould or matrix from the 
types, and from this to obtain a metal cast or stereotype plate, while, by 
| What is called the “ paper process,”’ a matrix is formed by beating softened 

paper or pulp into the types with a bard brush. All who have had any 
powye knowledge of stereotyping will be ready, we believe, to admit 
| 
| 
| 








that both of these processes involve considerable trouble and expeuse, and 
are detrimental to the types. An altogether new and very simple me- 
thod of stereotyping has just been discovered and patented jointly by Mr. 


the hand, the fore finger and middle finger of which were injured, as now | 


Mr. Lawrence must 


Tue Poor Jockies at Goopwoop.—The catastrophe, which threw a| 
the Plough, over whom fell Hungerford, Comedy, Enchanter, Vandal, | 


nately all the horses instantly jumped up and galloped away, except | 





portunity of seeing itin operation. Mr. Hogg’s process consists of a mix- 
ture of various ingredients, finely pulverised, and mixed up to the consis- 
tency of putty, In this state the substance is spread with a knife on a 
piece of wrapping paper, and thea passed under an accurately adjusted 
straight edge, by which means a surface as smooth and equal as a sheet 
of paper is obtained. The material for the matrix being thus formed, it 
is laid oa the types, the composition, in a soft state, being next the face, 
An impression is then taken by the common printing press ; but the pres- 
sure required is eo slight that Mr. Hogg uses an ordinary copying: press 
| for the purpose. Tbe matrix affixed to the face of the types is then laid 
on a gently heated bot plate for about twenty minutes, after which it is 
ready for being cast from. The advantages over any of the processes now 
in use are very considerable. From the impression being taken as in the 
ordinary mode of printing, a perfectly level surface on the face of the 
| stereotype plate is attained. There is not the slightest shrinking or twist- 
| ing of the matrix as in casting from stucco. No more damage isdone to 
| the types than by pulling a proof at the band press ; what printers wil] 
| understand as low spaces and leads are preferred ; there is no filling up 
| of the types with the material of which the matrix is made, and the types 
| are returned as clean as they leave the bands of the compositor, no brush- 
| ing or rape A out being necessary. Little of what is understood as 
|“ picking” of the plates is required, while the saving to the printer in 
| the wear of types is very great. This will at once be apparent to those 
| acquainted with stereotyping, either from the stucco or paper process. In 
| stucco all low portions of the forms of types must be filled up, and the 
| face of the type brushed out, while what remains of the stucco must either 
| be cleaned out by the stereotyper, or, what is generally the practice, 
| picked out by the compositor as he best can. By the “ paper” procegs 
| great damage is done to the types by the pulp being beaten into them, 
| and from the metal requiring to be used at a comparatively low heat the 
| plates are eofter. The process we have been describing permits of the 
| metal being used at any temperature.—London paper. 
| Tue Ditemma or James Sueripan Know.es.—My genial and gifted 
| old friend, James Sheridan Knowles, is at present squirming between the 
| horns of a consumedly perplexing dilemma. James, as you are ques- 
| tionless aware, obtained a pension from government in acknowledgment 
| of his merits as a dramatic writer. By law he is likewise entitled to a 
| certaio fee, or honorarium; every time that any of bis plays are enacted 
| within the boundaries of the United Kingdom. 

Some yearsago the author of Virginius and the Hunchback became 
a member of the Baptist communion, and now officiates as a regular and 
duly recognised preacher therein. His discourses, | am certiorated, 
though rather lean, so far as matter is concerned, are exceedingly ani- 
mated and energetic, which might have been anticipated from the pecu- 
liar genius and lively temperament of the man. 

Amongst other topics, Knowles promivently tackles the stage, which, 
to use a flash expression, he ‘ handles without gloves.’’ Nothing can be 
| more uncompromising than bis denunciations of bistrionics in every shape 
| and form, and without mincing matters, or going about the bush, he cha- 
| racterizes the theatre as the veritable domus diaboli. 
| Not unnaturally has this crusade against the sock and buskin, provoked 
| the antagonism ot the followers of Thespis. Instead, however, of logi- 
| cally tackling-the arguments of their opponent, they content themselves 
| with twitting him on the inconsistency which he manifests in continuing 

to draw the aforesaid pension and perquisites, which must not fail to be 
regarded by him now as “ the wages of sin.” 
| Very trying to flesh and blood is the predicament in which the poor 
| poet is placed, and up to the present moment be has given no indication 
| of the mode by which he intends to cut the Gordian kaoot. With the pro- 
| verbial improvidence of the “irritable race” he hath (uot?) saved his 
| nest-egg for the sustentation of old age, and an unendowed body holds out 
but scanty prospects of support to a minister who bas witnessed the set- 
| ting eun of his seventy-sixth birth-day ! 
| The Anglican Baptists would do themselves credit by raising a fund to 

enable this generous, single-hearted, and impulsive creature to follow the 
| dictates of conscience, without incurring the pains and penalties of penury 
| and want. A subscription, baviog such an object in view, would be largely 
| contributed to by many who did not belong to the above-mentioned re- 
| ligious society. Like the Jews and Scots, Knowels’ old pupils are to be 
| met with in almost every quarter of the globe,and I cannot conceive of 
| one of the number gradging a mite to dear old “ Paddy,’ as we used 


fondly to call him.— The Pepperpot Prelections, in the Toronto Daily 
| Globe. 








LiaBILity OF HoTEL-KEEPERS.—At the Manchester Court of Record, 
yesterday, a new trial took place in the case of ‘“ Cashel! v. Wright.” 
| Mr. Wright is the keeper of the Spread Eagle Hotel; Mr. Richard Cash- 
| ell, the plaintiff, is a starch manufacturer at Dublin, doing busiueas at 
| Manchester, and usually staying at the Spread Eagle Hotel when at 

Manchester. In June, 1855, he was at Manchester, and put up at the 
| Spread Eagle. In the evening, when in the commercial room, he exa- 
| mined his receipts which were in notes and money, and when he went to 
| bed be left in bis coat breast pocket two crossed checks and a £5 and £10 
| note—altogether £139. In his trousers pockets, when he went to bed, he 
; bad four sovereigns, and upon bis dressing table he placed a very valua- 
| ble gold lever watch with massive gold chain, and a goldring. He did 
| not very carefully fasten his bedroom door, and his account next morning 

was that he had left it open, but upon further reflection he said he gave 
it a pusb sufficient to fasten it, supposing the catch to be good. During 
the night the boots let in a man with a smal! paper parcel and then went 
tosleep. This man entered plaintiff’s room and stole the watch and 
guard and the four sovereigne, and was subsequently convicted of the 
robbery and sentencod to four years’ penal servitude. An action was 
brought by the plaintiff against the defendant to recover the amount, 
£40, in the Manchester Court of Record, before Mr. R. B. Armstrong, Re- 
corder, when the jury returned a verdict for £25 ; but a motion was made 
in the Queen’s Bench for a new trial on the ground of misdirection to 
the jury, the Recorder having in effect told the jury that the plaintiff was 
entitled to their verdict, unless he had in his conduct at the hotel been 
guilty of gross negligence. Mr. Justice Erle gave jadgment in favour of 
a new trial, on the ground that the direction to the jury ought to have 
been that the plaintiff would be entitled to a verdict if he had used the 
caution of an ordinarily prudent person, The case was consequently re- 
tried yesterday, when the Recorder read Mr. Jastice Erle’s judgment. 
The jury gave a verdict for the plaintiff—damages £30, being £5 more * 
than was given by the first jury.— Times, August 2. 





Cows MiLkgep By Macutnery.—A genius, in New York State, bas in- 
vented a novel apparatus for milkiag cows, which is intended as an assist- 
ance to dairy maids. The milking is done by means of a crank attached 
to a shaft, on which are four elastic arms of steel, the ends of which are 
furnished with rollere. On one side of the ring in which the rollers move, 
there is an elastic pocket into which the teat is placed. The back of this 
pocket is stiff, so that when the rollers revolve, they will come in contact 
with the front part of the pocket and press it with the teat against the 
back part. The teat thus pressed is relieved of its milk, which flows down 
through the pocket and through a hollow case of the instrument into a 
tube, and thence iato the milk pail. The editor of the Scientific Ame- 
rican suggests, as an improvement to the invention, the attachment of a 
music box to be operated by the main shaft, in such a way as to discourse 
sweet melody during the delivery of milk. Few animals are inseasible 
to the charms of music, and even insects are eaid to lend a willing ear. 
Under its fascinating influence the old cow may be expected to stand per- 
fectly still, while the flies, forgetting to bite, will buzz around with joy.— 
Montreal Pilot. 

Raitway Sratistics.—A retura, moved for by Mr. Lowe, M.P., shows 
that the capital and loans of all railway companies authorised by acts of 
Parliament prior to the 3lat of December, 1854, amounted to £276,183,444 
(by shares), and £83,164,768 (by loans). The amount authorised in 1855 
was £7,117,831 by shares and £2,074,207 by loans, making a grand total 
of capital and loans authorised prior to the 31st Dec., 1855, of £374 971,965. 
The amount of the share capital of companies not receiving, nor entitled 
to receive, any preferential dividend or rate of interest actually paid up 
on the 3lst December last was £195,605,442, and the amount of capital 
paid up by companies entitled to receive such preferential interest 
£52,818,026. The total debts of all the companies at the close of 1855 
amounted to £75,161,241, and the total amount which at the same period 
the companies retained power to raise to £77,715,516. The length of 
single line open for traffic on the 3lst December, 1855, was 2182 miles, 
and thatef double line 6152 miles, making a total of 8334 miles. 925 
miles were in course of construction on the 3lst December, 1855. The 
length of line authorised, but not commenced, was 3486 miles, and the 
total length of railway for which the company had obtained powers pre- 
vious to 31st December, 1855, 12,747 miles. 








Destruction or Weeps.—A circular has just been issued from the Agri- 
cultural Statistics-office, Dublin, to the county surveyors in Ireland, re- 
lative to the destruction of weeds along the sides of public roads in Ire- 
land. Mr. William Donnelly, Registrar-general, in forwading this cir- 





Hogg, publisher, ot Edinburgh, and Mr. Napier ; and we have bad an op- 


cular, refers to the some agricultural statistics taken from a report drawn 














1856. 


him with a view to show the prevalence of weeds on roadsides and 
2 iucomemne of removing them. The circular addressed to the county 
surveyors is brought under the notice of the directors of railways, “~ at 
requested to have all weeds immediately removed which may be oun 
growing on the sides, embankments, cuttings, and fences of railwgys, a8 
the shedding of the seeds of thistles, dock, ragweed, and other noxious 
plants, which are fast approaching to maturity, must cause great ipjary 
to the occupiers of land adjoining those railways where euch plants are 
not removed. 
PREPARING FOR ATTACKS FROM WiTHIN.—Oa tbe 8th the Emperor, a8 
is the custom here, laid the last stone of the new city arsenal, whose con- 
struction has been ordered in consequence of the revolation of 1848, 

















Che Alvion. 


CHAMPAGNE WINES. | 


te found eqaal to any imported, at their respective prices :— 
FLEUR DE SILLERY. from Kossman & Co, of Avize. . 
SILLERY, Premier Quali’é, from Canneanx & Co., of Rheims. 
SILLERY. (dry Englith Wine), from Canneaux & Vo., of Rheims. 
VIN DE BOUZY, trom Giesler & Vo., of Avize. 
VERZENAY, trom Moet & Chandon, of Epeinay. 
AY CREMANT, trom Moet & Chandon, of Epernay. 


unrivalled by any on sale in the market, irrespective of price. 
THOMAS McMULLEN, 44 Beaver Street, New York. 


DUNCAN, SHERMAN & COMPANY, 
BANKERS, 











This immense edifice was commenced in 1853, and forms an oblong ~~ 
the fagade of which is 740 metres in extggt. At the four angles and on 


three sides of the building have been raised fortified barracks of three} 


stories, capable of containing 6,000 men, and forming so many bastions, 
defended by a powerful artillery, and furnished with loopholes. — 
barracks are connected by bomb-proof galleries, in which are containe 
ammunition and stores of every kind. The arsenal can contain two 
months’ provisions for the 6,000 men, and would then stand a regular 
siege in the event of a popular rising.— Letter from Vienna. 





A Propicious Starr.—The Emperor of Ruseia, with a view to bis coro- 
nation, has decided that the effective strength of bis private staff shall com- 
prise 91 aides-de-camp, being general officers, and 124 aides-de-camp of 
his suit. In the former class are included two grand dukes, 13 generals 
of infantry, 13 of cavalry, 4 of artillery, 3 admirals, 35 lieut-genls, 2 vice- 
admle, and 19 major-genls. The aides-de-camp and orderly officers of his 
euite are composed of 40 major-genls, 3 rear-admls, 49 colle, 3 ca ts, of 
the navy of the first clase, 3 lieut-colls, 4 capts of the navy, 2nd class, 2 
cap lieuts, 6 capts of corvette, 9 capts, 4 lieuts and 1 Cornet. 





Tue First Guive ro Tue MaLaknorr.—* The firet guide to the Mala- 
khoff,” it would appear, was General Mackintosh, who, during the pro- 
gress of the siege of Sebastopol, was appointed to the command of Corfu, 
in which he was enabled to render Lord Raglan important service. The 
Malakhoff, as the reader may be aware, bas this peculiarity : its superior 
altitude and command can only be ascertained by one who has climbed 
to itssummit. This feat, we are told, was performed twenty years ago 
by the above general, who, at that remote period, penetrated the desigus 
of Russia, and communicated the result of his observations to the Go- 
vernment of the day. Possessed of the knowledge thus acquired, and for- 
tified by the opinion of Sir John Burgoyne, Lord Ragan urged, but for a 
considerable time vainly, on the French commander the importance of 
directing operations more immediately against the Malakhoff ; opposition 
not being overcome until a letter from Genera) Mackintosb, at Corfu, 
calling attention to the discovery be had made, was banded over to the 
French, by his lordship, for perusal.—U. S. Magazine. 
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PROBLEM No. 399, sy W. GrimsHaw. 
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WHITE. 
White to play and checkmate in five moves. 


SOLUTION TO PROBLEM NO. 398. 


White. Black. 
1. Bw K Kt 5. ' K tke B. 
2, K to Kt 7. | K moves. 
3. KttoQ B65. | K tks Ki. 
4, Bto K B 6. | K tks Kt. 
5. Bto K 7 checkmaie 


To Corresponrents.—£. E. Q. Your Problem wiil appear mg it is 
well worthy of publication, and possesses the originality you claim for it.— 
J. W. B. Our limited space does not admit of an answer to your enquiries, 
nor to the publication of games. 








‘ SPRING?]AND SUMMER CLOTHING. 
F. DERBYi& COMPANY, 
Merchant Tatlors and Importers, 
12 PARK PLACE, NEW YORK, 


ECEIVE by the Steamers and Sailing vessels throughout the season, valuable Invoices of 
Spring and Summer Goods, for GENTLEMEN’S WEAR, many of which are the con- 
fined Styles and Selections of the eminent Makers and Designers from 


MESSRS.{1BARLOW, PAYNE & CO., 
GENERAL MERCHANTS AND COMMISSION AGENTS, 
COLEMAN BSTREEBET, 
LONDON. 
Combining the Useful with the Beautifal. 

agar THE GOODS FROM THIS HOUSE ARE TOO WELL KNOWN TO NEED AD- 
vertisement ; they have taken the lead of all others for the lastten years. THE PRESENT SE- 
LECTIONS perhaps excel any previously imported. 

*,* Every Variety in Style, Taste, and Make of Clothing and Furnishing Goods can always be 
peen at 12 PARK PLACE. 





FALL 1856. 
A. & G. A. ARNOUX, 
DRAPERS §& TAILORS, 203 BROADWAY, 
[*yits attention to their Stock of Gcods for Gentlemen’s Wear. The reputation our house 
has attained for style and quality of work is the surest guarantee we cap offer cur custem- 
ers that their wants will be attended to. 

Having purchased the interest of our Uncle in tke business, for s0 many years carried on by 
him and our Father, as well as ourselves, we enjoy all the facilities we bad before in connection 
with him, 

The Goods for our Fall Stock will be if posible richer and firer then ever. We Lave paid 
great attention to their selection. BROADWAY, Cor. DUANE ST. 


THE LABORATORY OF FLOWERS. 





Flower te F! 

Farm | PIESSE &}LUBIN. Farms 
' - 

Nice, | PERFUMERY FACTORS, Mitcham, 


Distillers{of the Odour of Plants, — 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
Toilet Powders, Odorous Vinegars, Hiules and Pomatums, Cosmetiques Perfumed Soaps, 
Sachets, &c., &c. 
GEO. E. INGER & co., 
NO. 399 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 
[By Appointment, } 
~_ Sole Agents for the United States, 
Anes eek we eae Africa, ® specimet case of there choice and 
Fran; 0 at 
se Recnr  Tms ee Hel Om 
Royal Osborne, Moss Rose . 
Florence Nightingale, Hungary Water, 


osegay, 
And a variety of others equally recherché. 
PIESSE & LUBIN, London. 


PROFESSIONAL NOTICE. 


YE AND EAR.—DR. FRANCIS SALTER, MEMBER OF THE ROYAL COL 


lege of Surgeons, London, OGULIS 
Blindness, Deafness, and all detects of aight oltame”’ a 


Residence and Office, No. 16 Bond Street, New York 
Dr. Salter’s work on Diseases of the Eye and | Aooy ill be published in Th S 
top) Specialist, a specimen copy ef which will be cent to eee who may pik I eae 


t 
ry, Jif Ghawwee residing at a distance, and patients visited, when necessa- 


_—_—.... 


DOMESTIC AGENCY, by Mrs, Green, 634 Broadway. 


elegant Perfumes, 








CORNER OF PINE AND NASSAU STREETS, NEW YORK, 
Issne Circutar Letters of Credit for Travellers, available in ail the 
Principal Cities of the World. 
also 
Mercantile Credits for EUROPE, &c.. on Messrs. GEO. PEABODY & ©O., of London ; and 
for INDIA, CHINA, &c., on @KO. PEABODY & CU., or on the ORIENTAL 
BANK CORPORATION, of Londoo, having 
BRANCHES AND AGENCIES AT 
Canton, Shanghai, Calcutta, 
Hong Kong, Bombay, Madras 
Credits fur Australia on the Bank of New Svath Wales of London. 
BRANCHES AND AGENCIES AT 


Simgapore. 


MAITLAND AND NEWCASTLE, .......c0:cce ceeeerees Coccccccccecboeer anaes 
BRISBANE AND IPSWICH.........- OOSNOSes SO0RSt602 Ores se5e 000 O88 Moreton Bay. 
VICTORIA BRANCAES 
Melbourne. Geelong. Kyneton. 
CABTLEMAINE... 62 -cccte soccer coe scecesese oe ° + ecees «. Mount Alexander 


BALARAT, 





BANDHURST AGBNOY., 20. 2000 vee coc cccccces 008 800 200 08 s08 ..+ ++ Bendigo. 
OVENS AGENCY. 
| ALSO, DRAFTS ON SAN FRANCISCO, 
BREWER & CALDWELL, 
20 Old Slip, corncr Water Street, New York, 
Issue Bank OF CHARLESTON Bille on the 
BANK OF LIVERPOOL, 


in sums of One Pound Sterling and upwards, payable at any of the Banks im EnGtanp, IRe- 
LAND, SCOTLAND aud WALES. 





COLLECTIONS IN THE BRITISH PROVINCES. 


Bus AND NOTES PAYABLE IN CANADA, WHERE THE BANK OF BRITISH 
North America bas branches or agencies, and when Exchange is provided for, collected 
free of any charge whatever. ; 
When payable without Exchange, the charge wil! be uniformly 34 per cent. 
Drafts and credits granted, and bills purchased ard collected on nngland, Ireland Scotland, 
the British Provinces, in North America and Australia, 
RICHARP BELL, 
F. H. GRAIN. 





No. 29 William Street, New York. 


BROWN, BROTHERS & Co,, 


NO. 59 WALL STREET, NEW YORE. 
Issue Credits for TRAVELLERS, available in any part of the world. 








MiSs BALLOW’S SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES, No. 24 East 
Twenty Second street, will re-open on Monday, the 15th of Septeraber. 





RS. GIBSON, No. 38 Unton Square, will re-open her Day and 
Boarding Schoo! for Young Ladies on Mosmday, tne 15h of September. 





NSTITUTION FOR YOUNG LADIES, on Breoklyn Heights, 106 
PIERREPUNT SPKEET, Cor. ot Ciiaton. Alfred Greenleaf, a.M., Principal. Re- 
commences on Monday, September 8th. Circulars, &c., as above 
RENCH INSTITUTE FOR YOUNG GENTLEMEN.---Commer- 
cial and Classical Boarsing and Day Schoo), under the direetion of Prof. ELIE CHAR 
LIER of Paris, No. 48 East 24th Street, near Macison Park, will re-open on the 10th of Sep- 
tember next.—German and Spanish Languages. 

REFERENCES —M. M. R. W. Hows; T. W. Alsop; Horatio Allen; S. H. Foster; Jas. 
G. King ; Charles P. Leverich ; David O:ypban:; and many others whose sons have been un- 
der my care duri»g the past year. 

For full particalars, testimonials, references, &c., prospectus to be had. 








NEM FRENCH AND ENGLISH CLASSICAL AND COMMER- 

CIAL SCHOOL.—MR. LOUIS ERNST, favonrably kuuo«n #s an able and faithful |n- 
structor, would respectiuliy announce that he proposes trom the &tbh of September next, to take 
eharge of the Education o! a few ee'ect Boys at his own residence, with a view to combine, as 
far as practices ble, the adventages of SCHOOL and HOME INSTRUCIION He will keepto 
toe same METHOD ot TEACHING ana DISCIPLINE which he has Li:herto parsued with 
succers as @ Private Totor in tome cf the most distirguisbed families in this country. 

TERMS.—For Ecard and Tuition $350 a-year. Day Scholars, $1!0a year. Primary Bepart- 
ment, $75 a-year. 

For turth+r particulars 2a) or address, LOUIS ERNST, 47 Wes: Twenty-Sixth Street, be- 
tween Broadway and Sixth Avenue, New York City. 


N ENGLISH LADY, recently from Londor and Paris, expe- 

rienced, talented and accomplisbed, wishes an engagement as Governess in a gentleman’s 
family, ores PRINCIPAL MUSIC TEACHER in a first-class Ladies’ Scheo! She teaches 
thoroughiy English, French, Music, Singing and Pencil Drawing. Excellent references and 
testimonials. Address A. B. Z., Dwight’s Music Journal, 21 Schoo) Street, Boston, Mass. 





RS. MEARS’S French and English Boarding and Day School 


on THURSDAY, September 4th. 

Mrs. M. baving jast enlarged her establishment by the acquisition of a portion ef the adjoin 
ing house, No 34, is enabled to accommodate eight boarding pupils in addition to her former 
limited number. 

Mrs. M. wiil te at home to receive parents and guardiars who may Wieh to confer with her, 
on and after September Ist 





HoLLowar's PILLS.—A Startling Truth.---Those who die 

with the means of care at band commit constcuctive Suicide, and as these wonderful 
Pills eradicate al! complain’s of the dig-siive and secretive organs, sufferers from theee mala- 
dies, who neglect to take them, incur a fearful responsibility Soild at the manufactories, No. 
80 Maiden Lane, New York, end 244 Strand, London; and by all draggists, at 26 cents, 6244 
cents, and $1 per box. 


OST OFFICE NOTICE .—The Mails for EUROPE, per U. 8. Steamer BALTIC, 
wiil close at this Office on SATURDAY, the 30th day of August, at 1045 o’cleck, A.M. 
ISAAC V. FOWLER, Postmaster. 








J “« J. Cc. CONROY, 65 Fuiton Street, N. Y., Manufacturers 


highest premium) was awarded to J. & J. C. C. at the last Fair, as manufacturers of the above 
articles.—The Trade supplied. 





have ever got up, at very moderate but fixed prices. D. DEVLIN & CO., 
Nos. 258, 259 and 260 Brcadway, corner of Warren Street. 





Drafts, Money and Shipping Receipts, Inkstands, Memorandum an ime Books, Pens, Pen- 


the trade. JOB PRINTING and LITHOGRAPHY executed at lowrates. Cards, 
Bill Heads, &c Country Merchants are invited to call. 


irculars, 


THE SUESCRIBER OFFERS FOR SALE THE FOLLOWING WINES, WHICH WILL | 


ae Z . 
for YOUNG LADIES. 20 anc 22 West Fifisento Street, below’ Fifth Avenue, re-opens | Cbaracters afverwards as old acquaintances. 


cils, Slates, Pen-knives, Coess and Backgammon Boards, Ac . and all articles =, kept by | KEN 
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ELLUC’S BISCATINE.—The best and healthiest food for Infants and Invalid 
Prepared only and for sale wholesale and retail, by 
DELLUC & CO., Apot 


hecaries, 
roadway, and 250 Fourth Avenue. 


AS APPARATUS AFTER THE PATENT OF THE MARYLAND PORTABLE GAS 
Company. —C. R. WOODWORTH & CO. are now offering for sale a most comp 
simple and efficient Gas Machine, adapted in all respects to the wants of private dwellings, p' 
lic and private schools, churches, colleges, factories, founderies. hotels, wptesing paces, Be: as 
well as of towns and villages. Details will be furnished by applying to C. RB. DWORTH 








Also a few cases of celebrated CABINET CHAMPAGNE, and SPARKLING MOSELLF, | & CO., No. 74 Wall street, N. ¥ 








NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


ENGLISH BOOKS. 
INDISPENSABLE BOOKS OF REFERENCE, 
Complete up to the present time. 


Price $9, in Four Cloth Volumes. 
THE CYCLOP ADIA OF GEOGRAPHY. 
Conducted by Charles Knight. With Illustrations. 


4Als0--Price $9, in Four Cloth Volumes. 
THE CYCLOPADIA OF NATURAL HISTORY. 
Conducted by Charles Kn'ght. With epwards of 2000 Illustrations. 


Bae There two works, illustrated with upwards of 2000 Wood Engrav tain every pos 
sible degree of intormation on their respective subjec:s, brought yy Sommencemens o! the 
present year, and are earnestly recommended not only for the dally purposes of r 
also for the deeper researches of the Student, who will find therein all that is requisite to be 
known in conneciion with these two large departments of human learning. 

gam Sent per Express Parp, on receipt of price. 


DIX, EDWARDS & CO., 321 Broadway, New York. 
PAUL PERROLL.—MRS. A. CLINE’S GREAT WORK. 


THIRD EDITION NOW READY. 


AUL FERROLL. A Tale. By Mrs. Arthur Cline, author of ‘IX. Poems by V.” From 
the Fourth London Edition. 12mo., cloth. $1 00. 


*** Paul Ferrol,’ the moet remarkable nevel produced in England duiing the last year, was 
written by Mrs. Arthur Clise.’”—W, ¥. Tribune. . _ 

** REMARKABLE WORK OF FICTION.—Amid the lileratare of the present day, and the mwmy 
good books that are at present emanating from the press, Paul Ferroll! stands pre-eminent as @ 
work of fiction, It appeared in this country almost unheralded, and from a compa-atively an- 
kpewn author ; yet, by its own sterling merit and originality, has achieved a success almost un- 
precedented For the few of the reading world who have not yet perused this wonderful book, 
there is a rich feast in store. he terseness of the language, the vigour «nd originality of the 
thoughts, the true delineati o! , and the absorbing interest of plot, a!l render ita 
gem of rare brilliancy.’’— Boston Transcript. 

JUST PUBLISHED.—NAPIER’S PENINSULAR WAR.—LIBRARY EDITION. 
[HE HISTORY OF THE WAR IN THE PENINSULA, AND IN THE SOUTH OF 
FRANCE, From A.vU. 1807 to 1814. By Maj.-Gen. Sir W. F. P. Napier, K.C.B., Col. of 
47th Kegiment, &c. 5 volse.,12mo. Cloth. $7 50. 

*,* This edition is a reprint of the revised English edition, recently published. and contains 

all ihe author’s latest dati and ‘ justificatory pieces,’’ with Fifty-five Maps and Plans 
f Battles. 
y We have also prepared, for this edition, a COMPLETE INDEX to the whole work (wanting 
in all other editions.) and the following PORTRAITS, beautifully engraved on steel : 

1. NAPIER, (the author). 2. NAPOLEON. 3. WELLINGTON. 

4. SOULT. 5. JOSEPH BONAPARTE. 

‘You should read Napier’s volumes of the war in Portugal. He isa heroic fellow, equal to 
anything in Plutarch ; and morecver, a long-headed, clever hero, who takes good aim e 
he fires.’’—Letters of Sydney Smith. ‘ 

** Our English Thucydides, the historian of the Peninsular war.’’— Walter Savage Landor on 
Orthography. Frazer, Feb., 1856. 

SYDNEY SMITH —THIRD EDITION NOW READY. 


WIT AND WISDOM OF THE REV.SYDNEYSMITH. Being Selections from his Writ- 
ings, and Passages of his Letters and Table-Talk. With Notes and a Biographical Memoir by 
Evart A. ym A Portrait on Steel after G. Steart Newton, and an Autograph Letter. 

2mo., cloth, $1 25. 
“ Everybody who reads or talks, or goes into society without reading or talking, wante to 
know something sbout Sydney Smith—who he was, what he was, what be wrote, what he said 
and how he said it ; and this knowledge Mr. Duyckinck bes brought within the resch of any 
one who bas money to buy and time to read an ordinary novel.’’—Courier and Enquirer 
JUST PUBLISHED. 
A VALUABLE BOOK OF REFERENCE, 

HISTORY OF IMMIGRATION TO THE UNITED STATES. Exbib'ting the Number, 
Sex. Age, Occupation, and Country of Birth, of Passengers arriving in the United 8 7 
Sea, from Foreign Countries, from September 30, 819, to December 3: 1855 ; Compiled entirely 
from official cata ; with an Introdactory Aeview of the Progress and Fxtext of Immigration to 
the United States prior to 1819, and an Appenaix containing the Naturalization and Parseager 
Laws of the United States, and Extracts from the Laws of the several States relative to Immi- 
=. the Importation of Paupers, Convicts Luratics, 4c. By William J. Bromwel), of the 


epartment of State, fve., cloth, $1 50. 
J. 8, REDFIELD, 34 Beekman Street, N. Y. 





| 
| 

















D. APPLETON & CO., 346 & 348 BROADWAY. N. ¥. 
PUBLISH ON THE ISTH OF AUGUST, 
A New Bcok by Lizzie Peilt, author of ‘‘ Light and Darkness,’’ entitled 


OUSEHOLD MYSTERIES ; A Romance of Southern Life. By Lizzie Petit, ot Virginia, 
Ove Volume, 12mo., cloth. 
Opinions of the Press upon the appearance of*‘ Light and Darkness.” 

This is a pleasant and graphic story, the scenes of which are laid in the city of New York. 
The light and dark, or the goed and , of fashionable life are vividls intermingled, and des- 
cribed by a fertile and glowing pee, with much talent and ekill.—N. ¥. Di. h. 

The whole work is s> complete, finisned an? artistic that we cannot but a.ticipate a brilliant 
and successful career for the writer, if she will devote herself faithfully to the high and influen- 
tial department of art in which she has made so trin mphant a debut.— Phila. City Item 

Her creations are al! life \ike ; her scenes natural; her personages such 4s oue meets € 
day in the baunts of fashion or domestic life We read her story believingiy and remember the 

To produce such an effect upon ourself is to give 
assurance of an accomplished artist. May the anthor |] ve to writ- many stories, not only of 
fashionable, but ef al] sorts of | fe, and may we have them to read.—Godey’s Lady’s Book. 

READY EARLY I8 SEPTEMBER, 
A New Story, by Miss Warner, Author of *‘ The Wide, Wide World,” entitled 

THE HILLS OF THS SHATEMUC. One Volame, 12mo., of over 500 pages. Price $1 25. 

Some years have «lapsed since any work by this popular Author hasaopeared Of “ The 
Wide, Wide World.’, 24 000 copie. were sold, and that in the short spece of a few months—a 
success hardly equalled by any American author. This work being the result ot a more inti- 
mate acquaintance with human nature, will nt fail to be more generally read. The 
Atheneum, in speakirg of *‘ The Wide, Wide Werld,” says, ** The anthoress writes with liveli- 
ness and elegance. Her power of disciiminating and presenting character is great, and an air 
of cheerful piety pervades the whole work.” 

As the demand for these two works will be very large, early orders should be sent to the 
Publishers. 








D. A. & Co. WILL SOON PUBLISH 
MARRYING TOO LATE. By George Wooc, sutbor of Peter Schlemih}. 1 vol., 12m0.— 
WASHINGTON’S PEKSONAL MEMOIRS ‘By Mrs. Kirkland —WINSLOW’S MORAL 
SCIENCE. l2mo.—MAKSH’S BOOK-KEEPING FOR BANKS AND JOINT STOCK 


and Importers ot Fishing Tackle end Fish-Hooks ot ‘all kings: The Gold Medal (the | COMPANIES 1 vol, 4.0.—CORNELL’S HIGH SCHOOL GEOGRAPHY AND CoM. 


PANION ATLAS.—MORALES” SPANISH READER.—COMME On PARLE FRAN- 
CAIS.—MILLIA DULCIA. A Thonsand Pleasant Things selected trom Notes and Queries. — 
SCOTTISH CHIEFS. By Jane Porter 1 vol., 8vo., illustrated —STORIES OF AN OLD 


> me MAID. Trarslated from the French of Emiie Girardin —BURNS’ CYCLOPAD 
at Eo ge ge gh tng of Summer | vows. L vol., 8v0.-~XENOPHON’S ANABASIS. With Notes by Prof. Boe HAD 
found nowhere else, forming altogether the largest Stock of Desirable Summer Clothing we COMMENTARY ON THE GOSP®LS.—LIFE AND CORRESPONDENCE OF JUDGE 


IREDELL.—ICONOGKAPAIC ENCYCLOPADIA. A vew edition 6 vols —BURTON’S 
ENCYCLOPEDIA OF WIT AND HUMOUR. Illustrated —BISHOP WAINWRIGHT'S 
SERMONS.—MANDEVILLE’S FIFTH READER. (A vew series).—-QUACKENBOS’S 


A 
cee sila a aiies ay ties a ey HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES FOR SCHOOLS. Iilustrated.—HBR ” 
BROWNE & HASBROUCK, Stationers’ Hall, Nos, 174 and 176 tHE ay ed 


POETICAL WORKS. Illustrated in the style of Gray’s Elegy ——TAE DAIRYMAN’S 


Pearl St., N. Y., Importers and Manufacturers, offer for sale at low cash prices | DAUGHTER. By Leigh Richmond. I!lvstrated in tne style of Gray’s Elegy.—COLERIDGE’S 
every variety cf Account Books, Paper, Fancy and Staple at meen ee Papers, Notes, | POETICAL WORKS. Illustrated.—POETRY OF COUNTRY LIFE. With © 


ed Il. 

lastrations.—THE SOUVENIR OF FRIENDSHIP. A Parlour Annual 8vo.—THE TO- 

A Christmas and New Year’s Gift. 12mo.- THE MIGNONETTE. Chrietmas 

Gift. 12mo —ROBERTS'S EGYPT. 3 vols.. 4to. Splendidiy Illustrated with large Litho- 
graphic Drawings, embracing all which are contained in the Folio Edition. 





RTIFICIAL TEETH.—Dr. Levett, Dentist, respectfully calls 

the stiention of toe pubhic to the mew method of removing teeth aud roots,” without 

pain or danger to the nervous system, preparatory to the insertion of ‘‘new cnes,”’ the con 

straction of which embracing all *‘ real’? improvements of the day, being Dr. Levett’s special- 
ity. Established 1835. No. 12 Waverley Placa, near Broadway. 








ASPBERRIES, Cherries, Green Peas-—Or any other Fruit or 
Vegetable, may be preserved in a perfectly fresh state by the use of SPKATI’S Patent 
SELF-SEALING CANS. Fall directions for preserving all kirds of Fruits and Vegetables ac- 
company the Cans. Price for Quarts $2 50 per doz. ; nalf-gallon, $3 50.—N.B. All orders, by 
post or otherwise, promesly delivered free of expense, to any part ot the City or Brooklyn 
WELLS & PROVOST, Proprietors, No. 331 Pear] Street, near Franklin Square. 











MBROTYPES at BRADY’S, a perfect and indellible picture 

upon Glass, taken in one-fifth the time required by Daguerreotypes. Enamelied and 

sealed to resist the action of dampness. Durability warranted. Photographs in every style. 
Coloured in Oil and Water Colours. 





WAY, NEW YORK, agent for the sale of many ofthe most celebrated 
makes of Pianos and Melodeons, is offering them at prices which we advise all who desire to 
purchase to avail themselves of. He is also selling his large and well-known Catalogues of Mu- 
sic at one-third off from the regular prices, and will forward the same free of postage. His of- 
fers to the trade, teachers and schools are of the most favourable character, all of which he will 
be able to fit to the letter by having wisely adopted the cash sysiem. The Horace Waters Pi- 
&nos are known as among the very best. We are enabled to speak of these instruments with 
some degree of confidence from personal knowledge of their excellent tone and durable quality. 
—New York Evangelist. 





ARMS FOR SALE IN CANADA.—A List may be procured by 
applying (post paid) to 
J. K. BUCHANAN, Brantford, C. W. 





New York, 19th Jan., 1856. 
ENNISTOUN, WCOD & CO., BEG TO CALL ATTENTION TO THE FOLLOWING 
announcement of their Glasgow House : 
Glasgow, Ist Jan., 185%. 
We have this day oponed a branch of our house in London, under the firm of DENNISTOUN, 
CROSS & CO., to be conducted by Mr. WILLIAM CR@SS and Mr. WILLIAM CRAWFORD, 
48 resident partners. 
We take this opportunity oj stating that Mr. ROBERT DENNISTOUN and Mr. ALEX. 
DENNISTOUN, Jun., sons of our Principal, Mr. ALEXANDER DENNISTOUN are now and 
have been since ist January, 1854, partners of this house and all its branches. 


J. & A. DENNISTOUN. 


PASCHALL’s FEVER & AGUE MIXTURE.—This efficacious 

and safe Medicine is receiving the approval ot all who have experienced its virtues. The 
following letter from one who is well known in the literary world and to the readers ofthe Albion 
is one among many receiyed : 








Britisn Consv:ate, NORFOLK V4., 18th February, 1856, 

My Dear Sir—You tel! me not to give any testimony in regard to the efficac of the Remedy 

Paschall, unless I do so williagiy. I not only do se willingly, but gladly, for I think it may be 
| “= Service to the public to have it generally known. 

have had no attack of Fever myself for several years ; but I have recommended the remedy 

| in many instences to triends who were suffering from Ague they could not throw off, and I have 

a it to fail in effecting acure. In many instances a very few doses have produced 

atresuit. 

You are perfectly at liberty to make use of this letter, andfrom my knowledge of your inte- 
| grity and uprightness of character, I am sure that ail you do publish will be — t-uthfal 
and sincere with that of Yours faithfully G. P. R. JAMES, 

To Mr. Edward 8. Morris, Philadelphia, Pa. , 

E. 8. MORRIS, 256 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Sole Proprietor and Manufacturer. For sale 





7 
by HENRY HAVILAND, 23 Jobn Street, New York, and by Droggists generally in the 
' 


United States, Canadas, Provinces, and West Indies. 








NOVELLO’S CHEAP MUSIC, 
(IMPORTED FROM ENGLAND.) 
389 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
Novello’s Collections of Glees, Madrigals, Part-Songs, &c. 
OVELLO’S GLEE-HIVE. A Coilection of Popular Glees and M in Vocal 
with ad. lib. Accompaniment for Piano-Forte. Comp'ete in 3 yb A feos 
in cloth, gilt lettering. Price $2 each volame. 

These volumes contain eighty -three of the best Glees and Madrigals by standard anciert and 
modern Fnglish composers. Among them wi'l be found some of the facet Glees of Atwood, 
Calcott, the Karl of Mornington, Spofforth, Steveus. Webbe, &c. Each Glee and Madrigal is 
printed separately, at prices varying from to 12 cents each. 

NOVELLO’S PART-SONG BOOK. In One Volume, handsomely bound in cloth, with #- 
raminatee L consiate of baw Gtecs ond Fast ® by th 

This work consists of new Glees an art Songs, by the best modern comporers—a mi 
others, Bishop, Benedict, Macfarren, Rimbault Wesley, &c.,—with reprints of ome of the best 
Madrigals by ancient composers, and Part-Songs by eminent German composers, set to Eog- 


PIANOS AND MUSIC.--We learn that HORACE WATERS, of | oe pee cn nee aces, Ac. Bente Per See ed Mt from 4 cents to !3 cents each art ; 
No. 333 BROAD i 


Vocal parts to separate Glees, &c., 8 cents per set. 

ORPHEUS: A Collection of Glees and Vocal Quartettes, by the most admired German com- 
posers, with English Poetry. 

This collection is principally for male voices. Twenty nine books, each containing about six 
Giees, in separate Vocal parts, with separate Piano-Forte accompaniment, have been published, 
and the issue is continued—the new books being received by " A. Novello immediately on 
their publication in London. Price 88 cents each book. 

THE MUSICAL TIMES, AND SINGING-CLASS CIRCULAR. Published (in London) 
on the first of every month. Containing Anthems, Chorals, and Hymns, or Glees, Madrigals, 
and Elegies, for Onc, Two, Three. Four, or more Voices. Price 3 cents each. 

A Monthly Journal, containing original articles by Kdward Holmes, author of the ‘Lite of 
Mozart,’’ &c. ; Sbort notices of Singing-Classes, Concerts, &c.; Advertisements of new and im- 
portant Musical Works ; and, in addition, three or four pages of Music. The alternate numbers 
contain Music with secular or sacred words. Price 3 cents each, or post-free, 4 cents. Nos. 
1 to 48 (Vols. I. and If.) bonnd in cloth, with Index, $175; Nos. 49 t0 96, (Vols. III. and IV.) 
bound in cloth, with Index, $175 ; Nos. 97 to 144, (Vols, V. and VI.) bound in cleth, with In- 
dex, $175. Either Vols. I, JI.. I{1., 1V., V., VI., may be bad separately, in paper covers 
75 cents each. Annual subscription to the Musical —_ NOE post paid. 

Ae 


No. 389 Broadway, New York, 
and at 69 Dean Street, Soho Square, and 24 Poultry, London. 


A POPULAR HAND-BOOK ON SIGHT AND HEARING. 
CHARLES SCRIBNER Publishes this day, 
Qicar AND HEARING—How Preserved—How Lost. By J. H. Clark, M.D. 1 vol., 
l12mo. Many Engravings. Price $1 124. 
It is designed to teach the unprofessional reader how he may take care of the organs of 
and Hearing, and be able to continue their use, with the least possible impairment, down to 
latest perioa of life. It is adapted to the appreciation of the motber, the teacher, Oe guardian, 
the apprentice, the mechanic, as well as the stedent and the man of letters. It is ved to 
furnish some suggestions upon almost every point which relates to the subject, and treats fami- 
liarly ot matters in which every class of readers murt have a deep interest. 
ALSO JUST READY, 

REALITY ; Or, The Millionaire’s Daughter. By Mrs. L. C. Tuthill, 1 vol., 12mo., $1. 
‘*Mrs. T. has a fine command of both thought and language—& rare perception of the werk- 
ings of human nature, and the ability to be pathetic or ludicrous, or anything else that her sub 
ject may require. The present work will sustain her reputation.”’—The J 

THE SECOND MARRIAGE ; Or, a Davghter’s Trials. A Tale of New York. By Charle 
Bu-cett, author of ‘‘ The Convict’s Child,” ** Lilla Heart,” &c. 1 vol., 12mo., 75 cents. 

hay holds a steady pen, and graphically does he describe lite as it is. Albany Eve- 
nin ourna. 

His tales make no pretension to high merit of authorship, and yet they are well worthy a 
place beside the productions of Mary Howitt and Mrs Sedgew'ce.—N. F. wrier @ Enquirer, 

SCRIBNER’S, 377 and 379 Broadway, corner of hive Breet. 




















FIFTH AVENUE, TWENTY-SECOND STREET, AND BROADWAY. 


ies 


above beaatifal Hotel is now open for the reception of visitors. It oce 
~ sod Mii dtaations 10. the css ‘itu 


Teo city, at the intersection of Broadway and 
eet and 


avenue, Madison . 
house = A ‘American and European 

be o et = Tio toeme wR be les of 

beard. She transient visiiee find every accomm: ‘ ono is 
- dy : ins Orias ot alt Olmnan. Be ee Ste oa 


blie that no exertion on his part will be want- 
The betel bes all the modern ovements, and is fur- 


th , comfort, and luxury ot , 
yee oeeen FRANCIS RIDER. Proprictor. 


lan, having a Tabie d’ Hote, Restaar- 
4 le or en suite, with or without 
&@ permanent residence it 


IMPROVED SHIDLITZ POWDERS. 
PREPARED BY 
G. KE. INGER & Co., Pharmaceatists, Suc, ¢280rs to T. T. Green, 
3099 BROADWAY, OOR. WALKER 8T., NEW YORK. 
I ¥ Stoel entering tose 0 ee Fiiuable A; pecientof the wate! cf or Troe 
thes rendering them ly more T . Being encl a iL. 


qd the longest sea voyage or land journey, 
rr esa cay olner pet introduced to the faculty or the public generally. 


ag~ SOLD IN BOXES AT FIFTY CENTS BACH. .28 i¢ a 
WILDER'S PATENT SALAMANDER SAFE. 
es only Salamander Safe meade, and the World. 


Best Fire Proof Safe in the eee 
, and B Proof Lock. Ati es made by us 
Secared with Wilder’s Ye Pontus a they Dampness 


ive each che- 





] Chieego, Il. 
Philadelphia, and No, 12 Well street, Chest DER & CO., Patentees and Manufacturers. 


THE HAZARD POWDER COMPANY, 
MANUFACTURERS AND | 
DEALERS IN GUNPOWDER, | 
VYING REDUCED THEIR PRICES TO CORRESPOND WITH THE 
oe ot Saltpetre, continue to offer their well known ot 
Electric, Indian Rifle, and Kentucky Rifle Powder, 
IN KEGS AND CANISTERS. 





REDUCED | 


' 


der for BLASTING and SHIPPING use, comprising a ful! assortment of qua- | 

wee Sas qoqaned by the trade, guaranteed to give ‘satisfaction Saal { 
The of their POWDER, which has now enjoyed the highest repatation for more than 
twenty five years, will be found unsurpassed by any other manofacture of the kind ia the world, | 
For Sale by the priocipal dealers, and also at the office of the Company in this city, | 


No. 89 Wall, corner of Water Street. 
A. KE. DOUGLASS, Secretary. A. G. HAZARD, President. 





RO n Bankers, No. 5 Rue de la Paix 
- pure ee OO 3 OREDIT for Mereantile purposes. Also, CIRCULAR 





Com 








} f cities :— 
Eee oF ee emeln ’Heldelberg, Malia, Sens, 
_— Cadiz, Jerusalem, Mannbeim, Retterdam 
Amsterdam. Oarisruhe, The Hague, Marseilles Seville, 
Antwerp, F Cairo, Lausanne, Muayence Sienna, 
A Coblence, Leipsick, Messine Smyrna, 
Aix- e, Cologne, Lucerne, a — | LL aes. 
08 s " 
Baden-Baden, Constantinople, ya sees ee 
Florence, London, Naples riesta, 
FPrankfort-s-M., Leghorn, Nice, Turin, 
out Geneva, ucca, Pan, Venice, 
| pen Gibraltar, Lyons, Palermo Vienna, 
Borteaux Hamburg, Madrid, Pisa, Wiesbaden, 
Bramen, | Havre, Madeira, Prague, Zarich 


Malaga. Riga 
waaeeke New York—No. 8 Wall ae ns on Paris at sbort or 60 days’ sight; also 
8TERLING BILLS at 60 days’ sight, for salein sums to salt. 


HUNGARIAN WINES. 


Bac LE IMPORTERS OF THE WINES OF MESSRS. FRANZ A, 
T TALios a Ee have in Store andin Bond a Large Stock of Superior Red 
and White Table and Dessert Wines, the former rap from $3 50 to $8 50; the latter (includ- 
ing (mperial Tokai, Ruszti, Menesi, &c.) at rom be A, od Co Yr cA at ce | ree 
to be pare and nnadulterated. . * so. 108 Fulton Str 





THE STANDARD SHERRY, 


$5 per Dozen.—$2 per Gallon.—iIn Quarter Casks, $1 80 per Gal, 
N Excellent Wine for Table Use, in the place of Claret, during the Winter Season. It is 
, {cee from all acidity, and strongly recommended for invalids. . 
IMPERIAL AMONTILLADO. An exceedingly choice dry Sherry, very rarely met with in 
tuis Market. $10 00 per dozen. 
OTARD AND HENNESSY’S FINEST BRANDIES. $600 per gallon. $15 00 per dozen. 


acranted 4th proof, as Imported. 
EXTRA CHOICE OLD PORT Bottied in Oporto 1848. $1200 per dozen. 
* GROWN” OLD MALT WHISKEY. Levers of Fine Flavoured Toddy wil! do well to 


ry this. 00 per gallen. 
1 SOPPR RAST INDIA PALE ALB. In 6-dozen Cases, $12 00. 
LONDON AND DUBLIN STOUT, SCOTCH ALE STILTON CHEESE, &c., 


ARTHUR KENDALL. Wine M8rchant, 
No.7 William Street, New York. 


FINE GROCBRIES. 


THOMAS HOPE & CO., 
NO. 1333 CHAMBERS STREET, CORNER OF COLLEGE PLACE 
Opposite the Hudson River Railroad Station. And at 
YONKERS, 
Directly opposite the Railroad Depot. 
AV# CONSTANTLY ON HAND, AND OFFER FOR SALE EVERY DESCRIPTION 
of Fine Groceries, inclading Fine Old Brandies, Rare Old Wines, ail the most approved 
brands of Ch mpag including their own MAX SUTAINE. All the different varieties of Cla- 
4 k Wines. 
rhe Pinest Descriptions of all kinds of Fresh Teas. Fine Old Mocha and Java Coffee 
The Choicest Brands of Segars. 
A‘! the different kinds of Pickles, Sauces, 
Assortment of Provisions, inel 


¥: — Beef Tongues, &c. 
aT) N BUTTER received fresh every morning from the most approved Dairies. All of 
which they deliver free of charge to all parts of both of the above places and al! the neighboar- 
tog country adjacent thereto. 


For Sale by 








Catsups, Mustard, Sweet Oil, Sardines, &c 
uding their Celebrated BuRLINGTON Hams, Westpha- 





TO SOUTHERNERS, 


DRISKE RS OF CONGRESS WATER.—We are reliably in- 
formed that mineral! waters, under tne name of ‘‘ Saratoga’’ water and salts, uuder the 
name of ‘‘ Saratoga’’ salts, are extensively impored upon the public in the Southern and South- 
western States, where persons buying these articles desire and think they are purchasing ‘‘Con- 
water, &c., whereas at Saratoga there are waters of all kinds, from Congress down to 
Sich water ; and the articles imposed in this manner on the public are mostly artificial com- 
pounds, entirely worthless, and often dangerous to persona desiring the effect of Coocress Wa- 
tea, the effect of them being entirely different from that of the genuine Concress Water. fre- 
quently producing griping pains, vertigo, &c., sometimes resu!ting in serious anent difficul- 
ties, by weakening the digestive powers and destroying the tone of thestomach and bowels, often 
readering a mild case of » areata incurable—the effect being in no wise different from that pro- 
duced by saline cathartics dissolved in ordinary water—while Congress WareR produc:s nei- 
ther griping or injarions effect in any case, however debilitated tLe patient may be, it b tonic 
as weilas curative. The Congress Spring, as is well known, isthe spring, which during sixty- 
three years past has bu i)tup the reputation of Saratoga, yet some have confounded the name of 
the spring with that of the place—thus affording the opportunity for swindlers to foist worthless 
articles upon the public on the strength of the reputation obtained by the Congress Spring, in a 
long series of years. The injury thus inflicted upon the public and ourselves is double, for on 
taking these spurious articles, and finding either no effect or injurious effects from their use, they 
in fotare refuse the genuine Concress WATER, supposing that they have already tried it. It 
is not a sufficient guarantee ot its genuineness that it is in bottles and boxes bearing our names, 
aa the old bottles and boxes are greedily bought up by counterfeiters for the purpose of filling 
them with their valuelessarticle and selling it as Congress or Saratoga Water ; buy only of those 
‘ou can rely on—ConGRress WATER and none other—and be certain that the cork is branded, a 

4 the cork of every bottle of genuine Concress Water, viz: *‘ Concress WaTeER—C. & W.”’— 
if withont these words, it is a valueless, dangerous counterfeit. As to the compounds called Sa- 
ratogs powders, Saratoga salts, &c., they are not only valueless, but injurious—not possessing 
even the virtues of the common Seidlitz powders ofthe shops. That it is impossible to form Con- 
Gusas WaTER artificially, we have the authority of the celebratedchemist, Sir Humphrey Davy, 
as follows:—'* |t is impossible to recombine the ingredients so asto make an article of equsl qua- 
lity, the effects of which will be the same as the natural water.’’ On writing us, we will send 
you list of prices, sizes and packages; and by ordering from us direct, encloting draft for the 
@mount ordered, you can have it safely forwarded to any part ofthe world. We reiterate our 
caation, to buy the genuine Concress WATER only, of reliable persons, and to examine the let- 
tering of the cork brand. 
CLARKE & WHITE, 


Congress Spring, Saratoga Springs, and No. 13 Thames Street, New York City. 


NBEBDLBES, FISH HOOKS AND FISHING TACELE. 


he Undersigned received the FIRST PREMIUM for the above Articles at ths World’s Fair 

constantly en band alarge and well assorted Stock of Rods, Artificial 

Bait, Trout Flies, &c., &c., of every variety, which he is able to supply on the most 
liberal term 


8. 
Merchants dealing in the above Articles, will find it to their Interest to call acd examine hia 


Stoek betore making their purchases. 
THOMAS H. BATE, 35 Maiden Lane, New York. 


N. R, Patentee of the new Serpentine Spl nner, acknowledged by experienced Fish- 
mento the best Bait for Trolling ever invented. 
THE ART OF DYEING HUMAN HAIR Is but very imperfectly 
understood even by t who make the greatest pretensions. The most of the popular 
Hair Dyes of the day may, for the time, colour the hair. but soon to be succeeded by « tarnished 
green or other unsightly appearance. BOGLE’S ELECTRIC HAIR DYE is void of these 
noxious rties. It instantly dyes the hair a beautiful natural black or brown, which nei 
ther water nor sunshine will tarnish in the least ; and “to make assurance doubly sure”? his 
‘ta are anthorized to refund the money if the most perfect satisfaction is not given. Price 
>) cants, $1 00, and $1 50 per case. Inventor, W. BOGLE, Boston, and sold by Draggists every 








w 
DELLUC’s ELIXIR OF CALISAYA.—A delicious Tonic Cordal, of great 
benefit to persons debilitated by sickness and d pepsia. Prepared only by 
ts. 


0., Ch ‘ 
Maanfacturers of the CELEBRATED CORDIAL ELIXIR OF GARUS, 
635 Broadway, and 250 Fourth Avenue, 


n CO.—French Apothecaries and C 1 
ge of fine Chemicals” Drags. Perfamery and Toe ists my. orters 
Leadon and Paris Houses, and of first quality only. 
635 Broadway, and 250 Fourth Avenue. 


THOROUGH, JUDICIOUS AND SAFE SYSTEM OF ADVERTISIN 
A adopted a the Agency of V. B. PALMER, Tribune Buildings, New York. = met 
I because his y embraces most of the best and most widely circulatin, 
towns in America, systematically arranged and caretnl 
advertisers, affording a choice 





jour- 
y filed 


“ a use 
pais of all the cities and pi 
jection of any desirable num- 


1 
for the convenient examination of 


ber of > 

It. Fekicions, because his practical experience and observation qualify him to communicate. 
vaiuabie, reliable information and important facts in regard to the ae of advertising, its 
practic 1 operation, the trade of the several districts of the country, the character, circulation 
aad comparative merits of the various ° 
TIL. Safe, because he is the 


papers. 
agent of most of the best papers of the whole country, 


and ad. 


Cie Alvi 
je Alvion. 
ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS, 
Subscription Nine Dollars per Year. 
LONDON PUNCH, 
SUBSCRIPTION FIVE DOLLARS PER YEAR 
LOTHKER ENGLISH AND CONTINENTAL NEWSPAPERS, ARE SUPPLIED 
to subseribers in the CITY, or will be mailed to any part ofthe United States or Canada 
CHARLES WILLMER’S 
Universal English and Foreign Newspaper Offices. 
NEW YORK, LIVERPOOL, and BELFAST 


ARTUOR WILLMER, Ageni, 
-97 Falton Street (2nd Floor), New Yors 


AY 


CHARLE3 WILLMER. 
19 South John Street, Liverpoo! 


BRADY'S 
NATIONAL GALLERY OF PHOTOGRAPHS & DAGUERR&OTYPES 
No. 359 Broadway, Over Thompson's Saloon 

The Finest and Largest Estabiishment in America. 


Operatiag Room upon the same floor with the Gallery 
Largest Collection of Distinguished Portraits this side of the Atlantic 
Ph fe Cabinet and Miniature sizes. on Canvas and Paper, Voloared ta Oil aad 


Water Colours. 
AMBROTYPES—a« New Style of Picture on Glass, more durable and perfect than any known 
rtraiture 


ies from old Daguerreotypes, Portraits, or Busts, by this process. A large on 
mM ~ + ata nal expense. Daguerreotypes in every style. 2 mber esa 








| giossy ? 


Nortow.—Silas C. Herring no longer makes or sells this celebruved F ire Proof Sate, his license | 
Won }22 Water street, near Wall, New York, No 22 Walnut and 9 Granite streets, | 


M. B. BRADY, 206 and 359 Broadway, New York. 


RE YOU GETTING BALD? Is your Hair turning Gre Do 

you wish to cultivate good Whiskers and Moustaches? Your hair tn be woh ell and 
Your head to be cool, comfortable, and free of dandruff? Mothers! are your ehitdren 
to have luxuriant heads of heir? Then use BOGLE’S HYPERION FLUID, which never 


fails in its unerring effects. Price 25 cents, 50 cents, 75 cents and $1 50 per bottle BOGLE?’ 
BALM OF CYTHERTA stands unrivalled for eradicating Pimples, 4 beautifying the — 
plexion. Price 59 cents. Inventor and Proprietor, W. BOGLE, Boston, and sold by Drag- 


gists every where. 


T#5 GREATEST MEDICAL DISCOVERY OF THE AGE.—MRE 
KENNEDY, of Roxbury, bas discovered in one of our common pasture weeds, ar; 
thatcares EVERY KIND O HUMOUR, from the worst scrofela down tothe common Pim- 
ple. He has tried it in over eleven hundred cases, and neyer failed except i» two case, (both 
thunder humours.) He has now in his possession ove" two handrad cartiticates ofits vale, all 
within twenty miles of Boston. 
Two bottles will cure a nursing sore mouth 
One to three bottles will cure the worst kind o! pimpieson thet aco 
Two or three bottles will cure the worst kind of biles 
Two bottles will care the worst canker in the mouth and stomach 
Three to five bottles will cure the worst case of erysipelas 
One or two bottles willcure ali humour in the eyes 
Two bottles will cure running ofthe ears and blotebes among tbe bair 
Four to six bottles will cure corrupt and running ulcers 
One bottlewillcure scaly eruptions of theskin 
Two or three bottles will cure the worst case of ringworm 
Two or three bottles will cure the most desperate rhenmatian 
Three to four bottles will cure salt rheum. 
we toe wh stews peleeee Se worst case ofacrofala 
en! salwaysex enced from the first bottie, and a perisercare © t . 
uty is taken, . = - mantener tepals! 
othing looks so improbable tothose who have in vaintried alithe wonderful medicinesof the 
day, as that acommon weed, growing in the pastures around old stone walis, should care every 
bamourin Socreen, + yetitisa fixed fact. Ifyou have a humour it bastostart. There are 
no ifs nor ands, hums nor ha’s about it, suiting some cases but not yours. I peddled overathoa- 
sand bottles of {tin the vicinity of Boston. I know the effects of it inevery case. It has already 
4 oo of po qnennest cures ever done in poner ne I gave itto children a year old : ta 
) ple of sixty. ave seen poor, puny, wormy looking cai'dren, whose desh w 
flabby, vectored to 8 perfect state of health a one boitie. f eteteeees 
To those who are subject to a sick headache, one bottiewillaiwayscaralt 
fefin catarrh anddizziness. Some who have taken it have been costive for 
been regulated byit. Where the body is sound it works quite easy but where thereis any de- 
rangement of the fanctions of nature, it will cause very singular feelings, but you must not be 
alarmed —they alweys disappear in from fourdaystoa week. There is never a bad result from 
it—on the contrary, when that feeling is gone, you wil! fee! yourselflike a new person. I heard 
some ofthe most extravagant encomiums of it that ever man listened to. 
No change of diet ever necessary. Kat the best you can get, and enough ofit. 
Price $l. Manufactured by DONALD KENNEDY, 120 Warren street, Roxbary. 
AGENTS :—Charles H. Ring, New York ; J. W. Dott & Sons, Philadelphia ; George H, 
Keyser, Pittsburg; Scott & Simson, Chicago; A B. Moore, Buffalo; Lyman & Brother To- 
tonto ; John Birks Montreal ; John Wright & ©o,. 115 Carter Street, New Orleans. 


ALBI N LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
LONDON AND NEW YORK 
INSTITUTED 1805. 


‘HIS COMPANY HAS BEEN IN SUCCESSFUL OPER ATION FIFTY YEARS. 
The Profits of 1355, averaging 40 per cent in augmentation, or 2) per cent iu Cash, are now 
course of payment. 
Prospectus with rates and every information caa be bad on application at the Agency, 
44 WALL STREET 
ROBT. 8s. 





It gives great re- 
years, and have 








BUCHANAN 


SECURITY FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
Of the City of New York. 
OFFICE, 31 PINE STREET (GREAT WESTERN BUILDINGS ) 
CASH CAPITAL, $200,000. 
Yhis Company insures Property of all kinds against [.oas and Damaye br Firs, on as favour: 
able terms as similar [nstitutions in this City. 
DIRECTORS. 
Joseph Lawrence, Edward Haigit 
das. G. Garner, ~amuel ©. Paxson 
Richd P. Bruff Wa. Birdsall, Jr 


Joseph Walker, 
William F. Mott, 
John Halsey, 


3 M. Whitlock, 
Robt. Lindley Marray, 
Wm. Allen Batler, 





Edward Wood, |. B. Wyman, Wm. H. Hussey ; 
Robert L.. Case, Edwd. Willets, D. Cromwell, Jr RW Corleone 
Wm. Dennistoun, E. J. Donnell, Chas. E. Parker 5S. T. Valentina 


Edwd. Merritt, 
Henry Barrow, 


Ovno B. Grinnell, 
THOMAS W. BIRD 


John R. Willis, 
Smith Lawreace, 
John Alien, 
SALL, Secretary. 


Johu D. Warreo, 
Rdward Cromwe!! Wm. M. Abbats, 
Matthew Mitcheli, David B. Keeller. 
JUsEPH WALKER, President. 


‘‘barles Ely, 


NOTICE. 


Norcs IS HEREBY GIVEN, THAT AN ACT PASSED BY THE PARLIAMENT 
of the United Kingdom for changing the name of the ‘* NATILONAL LOAN FUND LIFE | 
ASSURANCE SOCIETY,”’ having oa ine 2d July instant received the Royal assent, the bu- 
siness of this Company will hencefor h be conducted under its tew name. ‘““THE INTERNA. | 
TIONAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIRETY.”’ JAMES B. M. CHiPMAN, | 





Montreal, July 26, 15 General Agent British N. A. Colonies 
INTERNATIONAL LIFE ASSURACE SOCIETY OF LONDON. 
Fstablished in 1838, Incorporated and Empowered by Act of Parl!iameat 
Capital Half-a-Million Sterling. 
COTRT OF DIRECTORS IN LONDON 

Edmond Sheppard Symes, Esq., M_D)., Chairman 
A. Campbell Barclay, Esq. John Ellitson, M D.. ¥.R.S Joha Moss, Esq, | 
Charles Bennett, Ksq. ‘Sbomas Colley Grattan, Esq Thomas Niccoll, Esq | 
Samuel King Charch, Esq., Henry J. Hodgson, Ksq.. Clement Tabor, Esq., } 
Joseph Thompson, Esq | 


| 
| 





Manoger, J Geander Starr, Esq —Auditors, Professor Wheatatone. F.28.:; Professor 
John Radford Young 
OCLs LUCAL DIRECTORS 
+ Holmes, A. La Rocque, Wm. Lunn, Rav. J. Flan 
Montreal,......... . egan, Theo. Hart, Henry Juda 
Halifax. N.8 } Jas. G@. A. Creighton, J. Strachas, T. ©. Kinnear, 


Hon. §. Cunnard, J. Tremaio, H. Pryor. 
P. ©. Hill, Agenz 
R. F. Hazen, W. Wright, B. Allison,Hon. J. @ 


St.John, N. B.... ..+ee Gray, W. Jack. 


: W. J. Starr, Agent, 
W. Hoyles, lion. J. Crowdy, Hon. J. Noad, Gon. 
C. F. Benneti, E. Stabd 


§ H 
¢ 
s N. Stabb 
MES B. M. CHIPMAN, Agent for Britis North American Co onies 
: v». D. MACKENZIE, Accountant and Cashier. | 
Chief Office tor B. N. A. Colonies—Mrkcants’ ExcnanGu, Monteea! 

Agents and Medical Examiners have been appointed throughout Canada, Nova Scctia, New 
Brunswick, P. K. Island, and Newfoundland, from the former of whom Pamphiets, Blanks and 
ony ae oe be obtained. P 

© advantagesoffered by the ‘‘ International’? are numerous and varied, and Insu 
earnestly recommended to the consideration of them eee | 


BRITISH COMMERCIAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY | 
LONDON AND AMERICA 
NO.65 WALL STREET NEW YORE 
ESTABLISHED 1820 
CAPITAL $3,000,002. 
With a large accumulated Surplus 
T HIS COMPANY offersthe following, amoung other 
ADVANTAGES TO INSURERS. 
Low rates of insurance without profits. 
Loans granted on policies. 
Halt of premiam may remain on loan. 
No extra charges for crossing the Atlanti. 
The security of a large capital. 
California, Australia, and special risks taken 
Premiums can be taken quarterly. 
Large bonuses on policies on the mutual scai+ 
NEW YORK RErexees 
His Excellency HAMILTON FISH, late Govarnor 0: 
ANTHONY BARCLAY, Esq., H. B. M. Consu! 
Stephen Whitney, Fiq. | Henry Grinnell, Esq. 
James Gallatin, > i Hon. Judge Campbe!! 
Samuel Wetmore, Esq. | John Cryder, Esq. 
MEDICAL EXAMINERS. 
JOHN C. CHEESMAN, M. D., 473 Broadway | F. U. JOHNSTON, M. D., 23 East lath St 
GEO. M. KNEVITT, General Agent of the United States. 7 


St. John Newteundland, 
Agent 








AGENCY, 


the State of New York 


J. Pafilips Phenix, . 
Joon H. Hicks, me* 








THE INTERNATIONAL LIFE ASSURANCE SSUIBTY 
OF LONDON. 
(Late National Loan Fund Life Assurance Society.) 
Orrice OF THE GENERAL AGENTS FOR THE UNrTED Starzs, 
HE Undersign tay give nutine tit ths on ne ofthe National Loan F am J 
nders ecnereby give noticet the name ofthe Nationa an Fund Life 
Thuy of London, has been changed by an Act of Parliament to which the Royal fo 4 
given on the 2nd <= last, to 
THE INTERNATIONAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
and that they continue to receive applications for Life Assurance on the most favourable terms 
Pamphlets containing the Rates ef Premium can be obtained at their Office, No. 71 WALL 
STREET, or from any of their numerous Agents throughout the United States. 
LOCAL BOARD OF DIRECTORS. 
Robert J. Dillon, 
C, Edward Habich: 
Aquila G. Stout, 


Caleb Barstow, 
3B. F. Wheelrigh: 
Henry Ladlam, 


John J. Paimer, 
Boorm 


ames an, 
Fanning C. Tacker, 
Daniel Parish, Paul Spofford, J.G. Holbrooke. 
Souicrror—Robdert J. Dillon. i Consoctixe Counsat—J. W. Gerard 
Mepicat Examumners—S. 8. Keene.—M. Clymer. 
The Local Board of Directors meet every Wednesday at the Office, 71 Wall Street, New York 
where all b connected with the Society’s operations is transacted, affording thereby every 
it> advantage of promptness and attention to parties in cases of Leave to Travel, Loans 
lement of Claims, &c. ? 
All Policies are issued at the Office, 71 WallStreet, New York, aad all claims are adjusted and 
paid without reference to London. 
The Medical Examiners meet daily at the Office ia Wall Street. between sad 2 o'clock, P.M. 
Capital Stock, £500,000, 
A GUARANTEE FUND OF $100,000 is deposited in the hands of the Comptroller of 
the State of New York for the denelit of all ere 4 in the United States : 





guthorized by the proprietors to make contracts and give receipts for sabscriptions 








.&. HABICHT, ; 
@SJ. @. SOLBROOKG, § Feasra! Agente. 






August 23 


MANHATTAN FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
OFPICE, NO. 68 WALL STREET. 


i RR * Aine: Malpas po co Conca coece ces $250,000, 
© the 34 (tae, the following gentlemen were chosen Directors of the Company, for the 


Wm. P. Palmer Moses Taslor L, 
Saml. F. Mots. James Colles 8: boa Reo. 
Wa. F. Mott. 08. W. Pearsal! Edwin D. Morgan 
Wm. W. Fox. Richard Tighe. John Caswell - 
Rufus L. Lord Peter Cooper L. 8. Sauriz, 
Bhomas Barron Benry Elsworth Jonathan Thorne 

ana a: omen H. Ward. — Steward. Robt. B. Minturn 

at a meeting oard of Directors, held the fol! . 
was unanimously re-elected President tor the ensuing _ 7, Ve. En. 


This ager continues to insure against Loss or 


ma 5 
Household Furniture, Builcivgs, Ships in P mace by Fire, Stocks of Merchandise, 


ort, and their Cargors, om favourable terms. 
NDREW SMITH, Secretary. 


THE BRITISH AND NORTH AMERICAN ROYAL MAIL 





‘ STEAM SHIPS. 
: FROM NEW YORK TO LIVERPOOL 

Culet Cabin Passage... ... ......... es | Second Cabin Passage. . .. . 76 

FROM BO N TO LIVERPOOL. ' 
Chiet Cabin Passage........... ,.. ... $110 | Second Cabin Passage. . 0200 

@@ Thes hips from Boston cal! at Halifax. 
Persia,.. . -.» Capt. Jupuins. ; Canada,........... Capt. Lane 
Arabia, ° - Sw trong. | America, . Capt. Wionman. 
ME: 80.053 600 66 00060 . Capt. E. @. Lorr. | N ie dish aawebee vapt. Rrezs. 
Afi teste cesceese ss ees Onpt SHANNOM, | Europa, .......-.....-... Uapt. J. Levrog 
we vessels carry 8 clear white light at their mast heed—green on starbearn |.ow—red on port 
Serer i. N. York. . .. Wednesday... Aag, 
re knenntecae . Boston .. .- Wednesday. . rt 2. op. 
dt bone in cows N. York,..... . .Wednesday . . ..Seps. 3, * 
N Boston _.. we Wednesday .. Sept. le, * 
DE cbinté bee.ane -aoees N,. York, . Wednesday. ... Sept. 17, * 
Arabia.... .. Bomon., a Wednesday. .. Sept. 24, * 
Asia.... rrr SS en eee. Wednesday. .- Oct. 1, * 
Canada. : - Boston . Wednesday........ . Oct. 8, * 
dc edestast.oes N. York oF 8 Pon Oct. 1h, * 
oes ds vbeees cee'd ‘« oston . .Wednesday......... Oct. 23, 
Berths not secared unti! paid tor. 


An experienced sargeon on ; 
The owners of these ships will not be secoantabie for Gold, Silver, Bullton, specie 4 sweny 
Precious Stones, or Metals, unless Bills of Lading are signed therefor, and the value thereo! therag 


exD: * 
For freight er passage. appiy to £. CUNARD, 4 Bowling Groen. 


THE NEW YORE AND LIVERPOOL US. M. STEAMBERS. 


Tae Ships comprising this line are 


Capt. Ocrver Ecprives. | The BALTIC......Capt. Josera Voustoon, 
The ADRIATIC.,....Uapt. Jaucs West 


These ships having been built by contractexpressly for Government service, every Care om 

bee: taken ‘n their construction, as also in their engines, to ensure strength and speed ; and thee 

dati for p ers are aunegnalled for elegauce and comtort. Price of from 

New York to Liverpool in first cabin, $130 ; insecona ado. $75. From Liverpool to New York, 

£30and £29 An experienced surgeon attached to each ship = No berths can be secured anti; 

paid for. The ships of this line have imoroved water-tight compartments, and to avoid daager 
from ice will not cross the Banks north of 42 degrees, until after the lst of August. 


PROPOSED DATES OF SAILING. 





Tho ATLANTIC.. 











From New Yor’ Prom Liverpoo From New Yor’ From Liverpool, 
Saturday..... Jaly 19 Wedoesday..ang. 6| Safurday,....Oct. IL Wednesday...Oct. 29 
Saturday. ug. 2 Wednesday. . Aug. 2) | Saturday.....Oct. 25 Wednesday...Nov. 12 
Saturday. Aug. 16 Wednesasy,.Sept. 3{ Saturday..... Nov. 8 Wednesday... Nov. 26 
Saturday Aug. 30 Wednerday. Sept. 17 | Saturday.... Nov. 22 Wednesday... Dec. 
Saturday . Sept. 13 Wednesday. .Uct 1 | Saturday.....Dec. 6 Wednesday ..Dec. % 
Saturday.....Sept. 27 Wednesday. Oct. 15| Saturday.....Dec. W 

For freight one apply to 
EDW'D K. COLLINS & CO., No. 56 Waliscraet, New Yorn 


BROWN, SHIPLEY & UO., Liverpool 
STEPHEN KINNARD & CO., 27 Anstin Friars, London 
B. G. WAINWRIGHT & CO., Paris. 
The owners of these ships will not beaccoantabieforgold, silver, bullion, spects, jewelry, pre 
| am or metals, unless Dilla of lading are signed theretor and the valne thereof oxprensed 
there 


THE LIVERPOOL AND PHILADELPHIA 

STEAMSHIP COMPANY’S SPLENDID [RON SCREW STEAMSHIPS 
Are intended to Sail as tollows: 

From Philadelphia 





Prom Livernoo 


City of Manchester, ... .. oscocHtg. LP RORGIINO. 6200 206s Aug A 

City of Baltimore .. ...eAng. %7 | City of Manchester .. Sept. 4 

Kangaroo . Sep: 10| City of Baltimore. Sept. 
Kangaroo ..... Oct 2 

RATES OF PASSAGE 
Prom Liverpool Frome Philadelphia 

Cabia, in Two Berth State-rooms #00 | Cabin, in Two Berth State-rooms . . 21 quinoas 

Cabin, in Three do. State-rooms. 55 | Cabin, in Three do. State-rooms...17 “ 

Cabin, in Forward Staterooms... 55 | Cabin, in Forward Staterooms 15 





Tacluding Stewards’ fees 

THIRD CLASS PASSENGERS. —A iimited number of Third Class Passengers will be taxon 
and found in as much Provisions as required: From Philadelphia, $30 . trom Liverpool, $40. 

Certificates of Passage wil! be issued Lere to parties who are desirous of bringing out their 
friends, at corresponding rates. 

TheseSteamships are constructed wita improved wate 
carries an experienced Sargeon. 

rafts on Liverpeo! from £1 upwards. —A‘! goods sent to tne Agenta in Puiladeiphia and Li- 

verpool, will be forwarded with economy and despatch —For Freight or Passage, apply to 
JOUN @. DALF, Agent, 17 Walnut Street, Philadeiphia 
SABEL & CORTIS, 177 Broadway, New York 


tight compartments. sad each vassel 


Or, 


STEAM BETWEEN NEW YORK AND GLASGOW 


EDINBURGH, 2,500 Tonsa....... ........ Wo. Cumming, commander 
NEW YORK, 2.150 Tons ................. Robert Craig, commander 
GLASGOW, 1,962 Tons... ............... John Duncan, eommandor 
The Glasgow and New York Steamship Com pany intend sailing their new and powertn! ator 
ars from New York to Glasgow diréct, as under 
QLASGOW, Saturday, August 15th, at! 
EDINBURGH, Saturday, Angust 20th, . 





2o'clock, non. 





NEW YORK, Saturday, ———-— —_—__ —_ 
Rates oF Passace 
Piret Claas... ccccsces oe : ace “rere re Es sé chee $75 (0 
A limited number of Third Class Passengers will betaken, supplied with provi 
sions of goed quality, properly cooked, PAS fee es AE 320 00 


An Experienced Surgeon attached to each Stea 
Yor Freight or passage, apply to 
New York City bills or Gold only taken 


mer 
J. MceSYMON, I7 Broadway BW. Y. 


NEW YORE, BREMEN AND SOUTHAMPTON 
UNITED STATES MAIL STEAMERS. 
THEE SAP? COMPOSING THIS LINE ARB TES 
WASHINGTON... Capt. E BERMAN . 02. -.c00- ( 
Thane steamers stop at Soathampton, both going and returning 


Proross. Dates or Salciya—1l 856 
From Southampton for 8 York, 


Cavendy ao. & Siggta 


Prom New Yor’ from Bremen 


Saturday Satarday. Wednesday 
Hermano...... daly i2. Ang. 9..... Ang. i3 
Washington . Aug + ee Sepa Sept. 10 
Hermann........ Sept. 6.... .. Oct 5. Oct K 
Ww Oct Ses a ee ...Nev. 6 
Hermann........ Nov ee .Novw $ 
VAT OU EDs 6s ses chee Wb nddeed. Dee 7 
Stopping at Southampton both going and retarning, they offer to passengers proceeding ‘ol 
don and Havre advantages over any other route inthe evcnom th of time and mouey 
Price of passage ‘rom New York to Southampton and Bremen, firstcabia. mals ta don Bij ty 
eabin, lower salooa, $110 ; second do., $60 


All Letters and pe must pasa through the Post O bce 

No Bills of Lading wi signed on the day of sailing 

An experienced surgeon is attached to each steamer 

For freight or passage apply te 

H. SAND, 11 Soats William st.. New York 
CROSKEY & CO., Southamptor 


C, A. HEINEKEN 4 (CO. Besmen, 
WM. ISELIN, Havre. 


Co 


Ve 








OR H AVRE DIRECT.—Franco-American Company.—The 


Screw Steamrs composing this ling will leave tor Havre direct, as follows -— 
VIGO .ccccess .. Thursday. ...-cscccocces August 14, LAs: 
0.8 oa:h .. Thursday... ......0+..-Augnst 2, ° 
BARCELONE. 5 PRUE 6 oi voces ocoteeen La 


ait.... ‘ 
forward, ...-...eceereee 
213 Agents 

EM. & ED. POIRIER & CO., 32 Broad Street. 


PASSAGE—First Cadin, ait, .....-..-e eee cees oe ‘oe 


For Fraight or Passags, app'y to 


TAPSOOTT’S LINE OF LIVERPOOL PACKETS. 


. (new) «=©« Kossora ANTARCTIC SHAMROCK. (new) 
fous Lenze. 8 HELO1Ls. ANDREW Fostze QUEEN or CurrrEas (9) 
Driver. (new) ComProm(ss GaLENa. City oF BRrooxurs. 
NorkTsaMpPTon. (new) UNnosaweire? PARILANTHROPIST Empire 
Wituam Tapscortr. A.Z. Houcutoy. RapPanaywoon 
ARoTICc EMERALD ISR. (new) CONTINENT Caarces Boo 
PROGRESS CaMBRIA. (new) Constr. Forest King 
Sr. Lours DeReaDNOUGST (new) New Hampsares Rricgadgp Mogae 
CuImBoRazo CoosaWaTTZEe. (new) West Poiyr. Guayce 
Rosena. Buyxsamuiy Apaus Racer. Caytgaio8 
CONSTELLATION. E.Z ADRIATIC 


The **X*’ Line of London Packets. 
Amazon, (20) Sovtaamptoy. NORTHUMSERLs NO 
Ocean QUEES. Henprick Hupsoy. PALESTINE. (ne#) 
DEVONSHIRE Marcarer Evans, American EaGee 
DRAFTS ON ENGLAND, IRELAND, SCOTLAND, WALES, FRANCE AND GbMs 
MANY. Payableinallthe principal Towns without discount or any other charges 
TAPSCOTT & CO., 8 South St., New York. 
WM. TAPSCOTT & CO., St. George’s Buildings, Lirerpoal, 


to 





- PACKETS FOR HAVRE. SOLE REGULAR LINE. 


\ECOND LINE.—The followiag ships willleave Havre on the 16th, aad New York a0 the 
S lst of each moath, as follows -— 





New Yorn Havrs 
r ist January ........--+++% ..¢ 16th Fe 
Feiseine. taneter , > laa } ita Jane, 
: ist September .....-.- © leh ctober, 
$T. NICOLAS 5 ee Savers reese 3 i oo. 
eo @ let October... 16th November 
MERCURY 4 ist March ......++- -+4 16th April, 
Preach maste: { ist Joly ....++-+++ ..¢ 16th August, 
si — ¢ tet November ..... ice 16th December, 
‘ ist A oe May. 
4 ta lat Angus: s oseteeee ; } 16th September, 
‘ ? : Ist Deeember..........+ ES, FRR: 16th Janoary. 


They are all fire slass New York built vessels, provided with all requisite articles for the oom 
fort and convenies » of passengers, and commanded by men of experience ia the trade. 

thout wines or liquors. 

i) Ay yoy ah oo willbe torwarded tree from say charge bat those sctnally 
usurred. BOYD & HINCKED, 


Fear! eeet 


W. YOUNG & OO., PROPRIETORS. 


OFFICR, NO. 1s BEBKEMAN ST 





wm. YOunG. 
3.4, AMERY 





